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Children have their ideas of inspiration, quite as 
positively as some of the theological professors who 
discuss it learnedly; and possibly their ideas are as 
near right as the others. At a recent charitable fair, 
there was a booth for the telling of fortunes, at five 
cents each. A little boy, seven or eight years old, 
who was fresh from the primary-class lessons of the 
Sunday-school, was looking through the fair with 
childish interest when he was asked by the young 
fortune-teller to invest five cents in a peep into 
futurity. “ You tell my fortune!” was the little 
fellow’s response. “ If you’ll get Elisha here, I’ll pay 
five cents to have him tell my fortune ; but you can’t 
do it.” And wasn’t that little fellow about right on 
that point? 


It is impossible to get rid of the dualism of moral 
nature. Passing along the street, and watching the 
faces of the people one meets, one is astonished first 
of all at the variety of expression of which the human 
face is capable, and at the difference of the life- 
records that are written on each face. But by and 
by the infinite variety of expression begins to reduce 
itself into two classes, and one sees that faces either 
show a dominance of evil habit or a dominance of 
good. And as it is with faces, so it is with men. A 
man is either on the right side, or he is on the wrong 


side. There are some things in which neutrality is ' 








impossible ; one of these is the conflict between good 
and evil—between God and Satan. Whoever is not 
on God’s side is on Satan’s; whoever refuses to take 
the side of good, classes himself on the side of evil. 


There is a gain in systematic and thorough Bible 
study ; there is a gain in intelligent Bible-reading, 
topically or by a single book at a time; there is also 
a gain in the regular daily reading of the Bible, 
chapter by chapter, in course, throughout the year. 
This latter reading may, at times, be perfunctory, but 
it has its practical value even then. Those men who 
are most familiar with the Bible in all its parts are 
commonly those who have been in the habit of read- 
ing the Bible through, in course, year after year, 
and who have thereby become gradually familiar 
with portions of the Bible which they would not have 
looked up in ordinary topical reading or study. Nor 
does this formal reading of the Bible interfere with 
more earnest and thorough occasional Bible-reading. 
On the contrary, it makes that kind of reading all the 
more satisfactory when it is undertaken. It is a 
good thing to read a chapter in the Bible at the close 
of the day’s work, even though its reading be some- 
what irksome, and the temptation tosleep be a strong 
one for the hour. But that should not be one’s only 
way of Bible reading; nor is it likely to be. 


Dying from overwork in the cause of Christ is 
more talked about as a danger than encountered as a 
reality in the Christian Church. There are more 
churches dying for want of working pastors than 
there are pastors dying through excessive work 
for their churches. There are more Sunday-chools 
that are languishing because of the want of energy in 
those who conduct them, than there are superinten- 
dents who are endangering their health and usefulness 
by too great devotion to their Sunday-schools. There 
are classes that make no progress because inactive 
teachers sit before them and yawn through a lesson 
which they have not prepared, and which they have 
not earnestness enough to teach if they were prepared. 
There are Christian men who let their church run 
down because they are too indolent to keep it up. 
Yet, some of these same men make their own secular 
business succeed. It is only as Christians that they 
are indolent. It is a shame to do the world’s work 
well and Christ’s work shabbily. What is wanted is 
a revival of Christian energy and zeal. God pever 
blesses laziness. It is a farce for you to ask him to 
bless your parish work, your preaching, your teach- 
ing, your superintendency, if you put no life into 
your work. Consecration isa mockery unless it is 
made real by the utmost we can do. 


Man’s work in beautifying the earth is very differ- 
ent from God’s work. God’s work is seen in majestic 
peaks which pierce the sky, in foaming waterfalls, in 
pathless forests, in tangled brushwoods, in rich ‘val- 
leys, in ever-changing outlines of earth and heaven. 
Man’s work appears in prim footpaths, in monoto- 
nously trimmed hedges, and in beds of flowers set out 
with a mathematical exactness which suggests a neat 
diagram in Euclid. We never tire of God’s work in 
beautifying the world ; there is a newness of surprise 
in it which never fails. We do grow weary of the 
dead levels, the hard, straight lines, the mechanical 
balance of circles, triangles, and parallelograms, into 





which man “improves” God’s work. And when we turn 
to the Bible, and see that here also appears the tangled 
order of God’s creation,—heights, depths, and wander- 
ing mazes, which defy the utmost reach of the human 
mind,—we recognize that the beauty of God’s work 
in the Book is like the beauty of God’s work in the 
world; and are thankful that, at least within the 
covers of Holy Scripture, man cannot introduce the 
prim order of a dead system. Humanly speaking, 
the Bible would not have been so new or so living a 
book to-day, if it had been written in the order of a 
logical treatise, beginning with an exact definition of 
God, and ending with a minutely precise exposition 
of eschatology. God gave the Bible, as he gave the 
world, in that apparently disorderly order wherein 
appear the truest beauty and the deepest unity. God 
left to man the work of making trim flower-beds and 
equally trim systems of theology. 





THE TRUE MEASURE OF LIFE. 


There are other measures of things valuable than 
those which tell of bulk or quantity. A handful of 
gold dust occupies but little space in comparison with 
a wagon-load of common earth ; yet the wagon-load of 
common earth is of trivial value when contrasted with 
the handful of gold. Kind and quality have, there- 
fore, as much to do with the real value of precious 
things as the mere question of quantity. 

The value of life is no exception to this general 
rule. The depth of the individual life must be 
counted, as well as its length, its intensity as well as 
its duration, ere we can come to any real apprecia- 
tion of its true value. The lives of men are endlessly 
diverse—more diverse than they seem by outward 
semblance. The relative value of the lives of an 
Isaiah and a Robespierre, a Socrates and a Theebaw, 
cannot be measured by a comparison of their years. 
Here the time test fails us altogether. There is more 
of life in a single year of Socrates than in a hun- 
dred years of Theebaw ; and the princely Isaiah lived 
longer, in the real life of the soul, than the many- 
yeared Methuselah. The whole shallow life of the 
unwise or the sensual does not count for as much asa 
single day in a life filled with high thinking and pure 
achievement. 

In this mode of measuring life, the longest life is 
not necessarily the longest life. We recognize with 
sadness the fact that there are human creatures whose 
lives may almost be described as vegetative. They 
labor for their daily bread, they eat and drink and 
sleep; but they are touched by no noble thought, by 
no wide-reaching sympathy, by no care for the higher 
interests of life. They are content to live upon the 
surface, and never seek to dip beneath it. Such liv- 
ing can hardly be called living. Except that it is 
human, there is little in it that gives it a higher value 
than the life of an intelligent animal. It has never 
developed those elements within itself which consti- 
tute it a human life; so that, however long the animal 
part of it lives, one cannot rightly call it a long human 
life. Slowly recurrent seasons have passed over the 
man’s head ; but they have included only a few brief 
hours devoted to the higher life. The man had hardly 
begun to live when he died. 

The measurement by quality is therefore more im- 
portant in this matter of human life than the meas- 
urement by quantity. Intensity, not attenuation, is the 
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true measure of being. Young’s poetical canon is the 
true one : 

“That life is long which answers life’s great end” — 
that, and that only; for all other lives, however pro- 
longed they may be in time, have fallen short of their 
appointed goal. 

In times of intense thinking and lofty doing, a mo- 
ment is sometimes as long as a da: , and a day as long 
asa year. In some weeks we live months; the cur- 
rents of our souls run strong, the smouldering ash of 
life bursts into fire. These are the Pisgah times of life ; 
in an eye-glance we gain the whole land of possession, 
for every foot of which others must fight ere they 
enter into their inheritance. The vantage-ground thus 
gained may never be lost; a moment of intense liv- 
ing, of clear seeing, of lofty feeling, deepens and 
widens all the channels of life, and henceforth the 
current flows steadfast and strong. A new tone has 
been added to life, a new faculty brought under the 
dominion of the soul, a new element of strength added 
to life’s forces. How light and vain is the test of time 
when applied to seasons like these! Here the chronom- 
eter fails us ; its slender index-finger may scarcely once 
have run the circle of the huurs, yet we are conscious 
of having lived in that brief space through lengths of 
life that cannot be measured by earthly suns. 

Is there not a suggestion of this truth in the Bible 
promises? Did not the promise of length of days to 
those who honored father and mother refer to the 
quality of a filial and reverent life as well as to its 
quantity ? 

“The fear of Jehovah prolongeth days: 

But the years of the wicked shall be shortened.” 
Aye, though the life of the upright be numbered only 
by days, and the life of the wicked by years, the life 
of the upright is long, and the life of the wicked is 
short; for the one has been filled full with the bless- 
ings of Jehovah, while the other has fallen far short 
of any worthy goal. The days of those who fear the 
Lord have been prolonged so as to be as years in 
their fruitful results; the years of the wicked shrink 
into empty days. Was it not of that life which was 
cut off in early manhood that the prophet spoke when 
he said: “ He shall prolong his days.... He shall 
see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” 
And did not hoary Jacob think of early years made 
empty by wrong and deceit when he answered, “ The 
days of the years of my pilgrimage are an hundred 
and thirty years: few and evil have been the days of 
the years of my life”? Well said Bailey: 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 

Measured by this standard, the majority of human 
lives seem brief and vain. The higher life is not cul- 
tivated as it ought to be; life is spent in spiritual 
sloth and intellectual torpor. It is a great multitude, 
which Matthew Arnold described in his Scholar 
Gipsy, when he writes of those 

“Who never deeply felt, nor clearly willed, 

Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 

Whose vague resolves have never been fulfilled, 

For whom each year we see 

Brings new beginnings, disappointments new ; 

Who hesitate and falter life away, 

And lose to-morrow the ground gained to-day ;” 
and others than Tennyson’s Lotos-Eaters ask : 

“ What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave?” 
and choose rather : 
“ Hearing the downward stream 
With half-shut eyes, ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream.” 
This may be very pleasant while it lasts; but it has 
no claim to be counted as life, however many years it 
may have consumed. And yet to how many is rest, 


» calm, torpor, the crown of existence,—as if life were 


indeed a sleep, and thé very image of death. 
Briefer and vainer still is the life that is consumed 


g in self-destructive wickedness. The years of the 





wicked shall be shortened, because each successive 
year will contain less and less of that which constitutes 
true life. There is a certain splendor and glow to a 
burning forest which was lacking to the same forest 
in the days of its quiet inerease ; but the splendor is 
that of a consuming fire, which will leave nothing be- 
hind it but gray ashes, and the glow is that of life in 
the process of destruction. We may freely admit 
that there is often a brilliancy to wickedness—a spark- 
ling and crackling fire—which is lacking to steady 
uprightness ; but it is the brilliancy of the burning 
forest whose fiery tongues proclaim its own destruc- 
tion, and whose glow is overshadowed by the clouds 
of doom. Drear and cold is the end of that life which 
has burned itself out; brief and short-lived is its 
destructive splendor. Spent in wrath, it is brought 
to an end as a tale that is told, as yesterday when it 
is past, as a watch in the night. It seems but a fruit- 
less, feverish episode in the long story of human life. 

Not in the increase of knowledge merely, not in 
any mere mastery of human arts and sciences, is the 
secret of the deeper and truer life to be found. It is 
true that all human culture, rightly used, tends to 
deepen and broaden the life, to make thought more 
direct and intense, to give a finer tone to the nerves 
and a keener sensitiveness to the feelings. But it is 
only when human culture is made subordinate to 
something higher that it becomes really effective in 
the way of deepening and broadening the real life. 
It is Faust, who has sounded all the depths of human 
science, who feels most keenly the impotence of mere 
knowledge—who knows how little the inner life de- 
pends upon bookish theories or bookish knowledge. 
But where that fear of the Lord which is the begin- 
ning of wisdom is the ruling principle in life,—where 
this is joined to an earnest purpose, a deep enthusiasm, 
a broad capacity, an unwearying diligence,—there are 
present the elements whereof true life is made. Where 
these are present, humanistic culture will be assimi- 
lated and wrought over into something higher ; it will 
form part of the rich chord of life wherein all that is 
true finds somewhere its harmony. 

Pain and anguish, sorrow and desire, will also enter 
into that life, but they too will be transmuted— 
swallowed up as the full tide of harmony receives 
into itself the sub-tone of the bass and the climbing 
tenor. No life runs very deep whose channels have 
not been hollowed out by suffering. Wer nie sein 
Brod mit Thrinen ass, says Goethe : 


“Who ne’er his bread with sorrow ate, 
Who ne’er through nights of anguished hours 
Weeping upon his couch has sate,— 
He knows you not, ye heavenly Powers!” 
It is often in moments of the keenest suffering that the 
current of our life rises to its flood-tide, and our in- 
tuition of life and the world becomes most clear. 

It is with God to decide how many suns shall 
rise upon us, now many wanings of the moon we 
shall see. It is left to ourselves to decide whether 
we shall live while we live, and whether our days 
shall be those which the Lord lengthens, or our 
years those which his wrath shortens. We can 
choose that course in which the great end of life is 
attained, or that other course which ends in the 
dreariness and emptiness of dead souls. The wires 
that are strung along the city streets may be left to 
rust unused, no current flowing through them; of 
what value would they be, however long they might 
hang there? But let the strong current flash through 
them, and the dead carbon bursts out into white 
heat, and light answers to light in a moment through 
the long street. One hour’s light from these resplen- 
dent lamps tells more of the living current which 
flashes along the wires, than would a whole cityful of 
wires that hung unused for a hundred years. We 
need a like strong current of life in our souls, ere 
these can become burning and shining lights in the 
sphere of the spiritual; but a day’s space possessed of 
such a life, counts for more than years of torpor and 
coldness which sink gradually down to death. 

Life is a great and worthy gift; we shall misuse it 
utterly if when we live we do not Jive, and short in- 





deed will be our lives if at their ending we have 
nothing to show of worthy accomplishment. For time 
is not the true measure of life; but that life is a long 
life which attains life’s great end; which has been 
made rich with pure thoughts, lofty purposes, worthy 
enthusiasms; and which has been filled with the 
deeds of Christ. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Even though the present system of International lesson 
study be preferred to any other by the great body of 
Sunday-school workers of this country, it by no means 
follows that every Sunday-school worker, or every indi- 
vidual worker in the home-circle, should adhere to its 
outlines. Many another plan has been tried, and not a 
few others are now in process of testing. Out of all these 
experiments there may come an evident gain to the cause 
of sound Bible instruction, through the adoption of well- 
tested plans into a subsequent system, to be approved for 
the entire Sunday-school world. Perhaps the best out- 
line yet suggested is that known as the Constructive 
Method, as sketched by several articles in our columns 
from the pen of the Rey. E. H. Bronson, It is of this 
plan that a correspondent from Iowa writes: 


This summer I saw two articles in The Sunday School Times 
treating of a series of lessons to commence with Christ’s life, and 
then take up other characters in a more systematic form than 
the International lesson course. I was much impressed with 
the thought, especially with the plan to teach the Litile ones 
about Christ only, leading them to him by studying his life 
alone, without confusing the mind with other characters, Could 
you give any help in this line of study? I have in mind four 
children, of ages ranging from two to nine. It is for home 
instruction I am planning. I have endeavored to find some 
book with good illustrations, but seem to find nothing yet. Of 
course, one can find the prominent stories of the Bible nicely 
illustrated; but what I would like is to give the child an idea 
of Christ’s life throughout, with some good pictures and brief 
lesson story or questions. So far I have prepared questions 
from text. 


There is no lack of such helps to the study of the life 
of Jesus by the little ones, as are here inquired for. A 
new book of this sort is The Day Spring: a first Bible 
book for children, by Mrs. Valentine, published by Fred- 
erick Warne & Co., London (and at 20 Lafayette Place, 
New York). Its price is seventy-five cents. It includes 
the New Testament story from the birth of John the 
Baptist to the day of Pentecost. It is written in simple 
language, is fairly illustrated, and at its close are ques- 
tions on each consecutive chapter. An appropriate hymn 
closes each chapter of the narrative. A book with more 
attractive illustrations, and suited to even a younger class 
than the other, is Tho Cospel Picture Book, published 
by E. and J. B. Young & Co., New York, at thirty cents. 
This, however, is not as complete a New Testament nar- 
rative as the first-named. It is rather a selection of 
gospel stories, told in Bible language. Moreover, it has 
no questions. Again, there is the well-known Peep of 
Day series, published by the American Tract Society, 
by Robert Carter and Brothers, and by other publishers ; 


also The Story of the Gospels, by Charles Foster, of 


Philadelphia. The first-named of these books would 
seem to meet the requirements named more fully than 
any other of which we know. 


Few persons realize how much is due to our common 
English Bible in preserving the purity and integrity of 
ourmother-tongue. The more fully that truth is realized, 
the larger is the importance attaching to correctness of 
phraseology, even in minor particulars, in every revision 
of that version. We referred recently to the signs of 
“ cockneyism” (which is Macaulay’s term for London- 
ism) in the misuse—or practical neglect—of the letter 
h, in the new Revision of the Old Testament. This 
comment arouses a New York correspondent to ask : 

Are you quite right in charging the Revisers with “ cockney- 
ism,” as you do in your editorial note in The Sunday School 
Times of October 24? You say the old version gave “I am a 
Hebrew, the Revision gives “ I am an Hebrew.” Now I have 
open before me on my desk six different editions of the old ver- 
sion ; three are English, three are American. Each one has in 
Jonah 1: 9, “I am an Hebrew.” Please give us other cases 
of the misuse of the letter 4. You say there are indications of 
it “here and there.” I am prompted to write on this point 
because I notice that this editorial note of yours has begun to 
go the rounds of the religious papers. 


There was an ambiguity in our reference to “ the old 
version ” as calling Jonah “a Hebrew” instead of “ an 
Hebrew.” Our citation was from the ordinary edition 
of The American Bible Society. But now that we are 
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called on to give other instances of a tendency in the 
direction of “cockneyism” in the use of the A in the 
new Revision of the Old Testament, we are glad to do so. 
In the King James version, edition of 1611, we find: “a 
handmayd” (Gen. 29: 24), “a husband” (Ruth 1: 12), “a 
hungry man” (Isa. 29: 8), “a habitation” (Jer. 33 ; 12), 
In the new Revision at these places we find: “an hand- 
maid,” “an husband,” “ an hungry man,” “ an habita- 
tion; ” or to give the suggested pronunciation more accu- 
rately : “an ’andmaid,” “an ’usband,” “an ’ungry man,” 
“an ’abitation.” In every one of these places the 
American Bible Society editions of the Bible corres- 
pond with the edition of 1611 in the use of the article ; 
while the new Revision has the changed form, That 
there has been a uniformity of English usage in this 
direction, we did not say. Thus in the Revision we find 
that Esau was “a hairy man” (Gen. 27 : 11), while Elijah 
was “an hairy man” (2 Kings 1: 8), or “an ’airy man ;” 
while Esau’s flesh was like “an hairy garment” (Gen. 
25: 25), “an ’airy garment.” And such illustrations 
could readily be multiplied from the Revision. That this 
“cockneyism” is an English error is certainly indivated 
in the formal protest against it by the American 
Revisers, as given in the recommendation of their 
Appendix: ‘Substitute ‘a’ for ‘an,’ ‘my’ for ‘ mine,’ 
and ‘thy’ for ‘thine,’ wherever followed by ‘h’ aspira- 
ted.’ It may also be noted that the counsel of American 
scholars at this point seems to have prevailed in the 
Revision of the New Testament, where we have “a 
husband” ‘a habitation,” and ‘‘a Hebrew,” in corres- 
ponding clauses with the “cockneyized” Old Testament 
Revision. 


It is, in one sense, easier to answer questions than to 
ask them,—easier to answer questions just as they are 
given, than so to frame questions as to indicate how they 
are to be answered. In other words, when a man knows 
a truth which is sought after, it is easier for him to 
phrase an answer which shall convey the desired infor- 
mation, than it would be for him to phrase a question 
which should indicate to another person what it was that 
the questioner wanted to know. Many a scholar in the 
Sunday-school fails to answer a question which seems to 
the teacher a very simple one, just because the scholar 
cannot know from that question what the teacher is 
trying to find out. And many a time the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times puzzles over a question which 
comes to him, wondering what the correspondent had in 
his mind as he asked that question, and thinking that 
possibly he would know how to answer it, if only he knew 
how to interpretit. Here, for example, is a question of 
this nature from an‘exceptionally intelligent subscriber 
in Alabama: 


Will you please inform me where I can procure something 
pertaining to Sunday-school music? By doing this, you will 
confer a very great favor. 

“Something pertaining to Sunday-school music” is 
what this writer wants to find. Now, if it were Sunday- 
school music itself that he wanted, we could refer him 
to Biglow and Main of New York, John Church & Co. 
of Cincinnati, Oliver Ditson of Boston, John J. Hood of 
Philadelphia, and any of the denominational boards of 
publication, for books of every grade from that of the 
infant-class jingle to the Gregorian chant; or, again, we 
could name Estey & Co., and Mason & Hamlin, for 
cabinet organs; Chickering, and Steinway, for pianos; 
and Lyon and Healy, of Chicago, for any other instru- 
ment from a cornet to a bass-drum. But it is not the 
music itself that he is after, but “ something pertaining” 
to it; and this opens up a limitless field of inquiry. 
There are those who claim that irreverence and false 
doctrine, besides a great deal of nonsense, pertain to 
modern Sunday-school music; while there are others 
who insist that spirituality and soul-uplifting, and added 
enthusiasm in Christian fellowship and in Bible study, 
fairly pertain to this department of social worship. If 
it is the first-named sort of pertainings that our corres- 
pondent is after, we are glad that there is a present lack 
in that line in his part of Alabama, and we cannot in 
conscience direct him to any helps to its introduction 
there. If, on the other hand, he wants aids to a higher 
plane in the divine life, we must direct him to prayer 
and faith, and to the wise employment of all the proper 
means of grace, and must enjoin him to a patient con- 
tinuance in the use of those means, and to a trustful reli- 
ance on God's blessing to render them effective. Possibly, 
however, we haven't yet struck on our questioner’s idea, 
and therefore nothing we have said is of any practical 
help to him in his searching. Even in that event, we 
may have said enough to remind our other readers that 
it is important to phrase a question carefully in order to 
indicate the purpose of its asking. 





GOING TO SCHOOL. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


I see the little children, creeping, creeping 
Down the long hillside to the village school, 

With slow, reluctant feet, and almost weeping 
To end glad summer with the sterner rule 

Of tasks and hours, and waste October weather 

Pent up in irksome study all together. 


¥ see the little children, running, running, 
When school is over, to resume their fun. 
Or, in the late sweet warmth of daylight, sunning 
Their little discontents away, each one. 
“How nice to be grown up,”’ so they are saying ; 
** And not to study, but be always playing!” 


Ah, foolish little children! if you knew it, 
Grown folks must study, just as children do ; 

Must punctual be at school, or else they rue it, 
And learn a harder lesson yet than you. 

Early they set to work, and toil all day ; 

The school lets out too late for any play. 


Their school-room is the world, and life the master ; 
A stern, harsh master he, and hard to please. 
Some of the brighter children study faster 
Than can the others who are dull; and these, 
When they’ve recited, if they stand the test, 
The master suffers to go home and rest. 


But all must learn a lesson soon or later, 
And all must answer at the great review ; 
Until at length the last discouraged waiter 
Has done his task, and read the lesson through ; 
And, with his swollen eyes and weary head, 
At last is told he may hie home to bed. 


So, little children, when you feel like erying 
That you are forced to learn to read and write, 
Think of the many harder lessons lying 
In the dim future which you deem so bright. 
Grown folks must study, even against their will; 
Be very glad that you are children still ! 
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THE TIMES OF ISAIAH, ILLUSTRATED 
FROM THE MONUMENTS. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN P. PETERS, PH.D. 


Let us consider the times of Isaiah as beginning with 
the first prophecy in the book of his prophecies to which 
we can assign a definite date. The vision of Isaiah 
(chap. 6) is dated “in the death year of King Uzziah.” 
There are two broken inscriptions of King Tiglath- 
pileser II., or Pul, in which the name of Azariah of 
Judah appears. After mention has several times been 
made of Azriyahu of Jaudai, we finally read: “‘ Nineteen 
districts of Hamath, with the cities in their borders, 
situated by the sea of the sun-setting, which in their 
faithlessness had fallen away to Azariah, I attached to 
the territory of Assyria. My officers I set as governors 
over them.” 

It seems impossible to understand this Azriyahu of 
Jaudai to be any other than the powerful King Azariah 
of Judah. Now, Tiglath-pileser II. ascended the throne 
of Assyria in 745 B.C. From 743 or 742 until 739, as we 
learn from the Assyrian chronological tables, he was 
engaged in a war the central point of which was Arpad, 
or Aradus, a seaport on the Mediterranean Sea not far 
from the inland city of Hamath. This was the war 
the successful ending of which is described in the passage 
above cited. If Tiglath-pileser’s inscriptions are reli- 
able, we cannot, therefore, place the death year of King 
Uzziah earlier than 743 B.C. Perhaps we shall not be 
amiss in supposing it to have been about 740 B.C. But 
this inscription does far more than show us a probable 
date for the beginning of Isaiah’s ministry ; it gives us 
the key to the political conditions which called forth 
some of Isaiah’s most wonderful utterances. 

From a very early period the conquest-seeking kings 
of Assyria cast longing eyes on the rich kingdoms be- 
tween the upper Euphrates and the Mediterranean Sea. 
About 1100 B.C., Tiglath-pileser I. carried his victorious 
arms as far as the Mediterranean, but his conquests were 
not lasting. In the middle of the ninth century before 
Christ, Shalmaneser II. renewed the attempt to extend 
the Assyrian empire to the western sea. He was opposed, 
for a time successfully, by a league of which Damascus 
was the head, and Israel (under Ahab) one of the mem- 
bers. None of the numerous Syrian, Hittite, Pheenician, 
or Palestinian kingdoms was by itself strong enough to 
resist so powerful a foe, but united they were fully his 
equal. Unfortunately, they could not permanently lay 
aside their mutual rivalries. So we find Jehu of Israel 
submitting to the Assyrians in order to o'stain their aid 
against Damascus. Taking advantage of these rivalries, 


Shalmaneser II. and his successors succeeded in forcing | 





Damascus, Israel, and a number of the Syrian, Hittite, 
and Pheenician cities, to recognize Assyrian suzerainty 
and pay tribute. Then a weak king ascended the Assy- 
rian throne. Rebellions broke out; the Assyrian armies 
were occupied elsewhere, and the kings of the west land 
seized the opportunity to resume their independence. 
When Tiglath-pileser II. became king, he attempted to 
reduce these states to their former allegiance. A league 
was formed to resist him, and the head and front of that 
league was Azariah, the powerful and warlike king of 
Judah. The inscription above quoted shows us that the 
league was not altogether successful; and among the 
kings who resumed their allegiance and paid tribute, we 
find Rezin of Damascus, Hiram of Tyre, and Menahem 
of Israel. 

After Azariah’s death his successors seem to have 
reversed his policy. During the years 738-735, the 
Assyrian’s armies were occupied in the east. The 
western states seized this opportunity to repudiate their 
allegiance once more, and in 735 or 734 a new league 
was formed against Assyria, the head of which appears 
to have been Rezin, king of Damascus, and in which Israel 
and some of the Philistine cities were members (2 Chron. 
28:18). Jehoahaz of Judah (for such the monuments 
show us to have been his full name, although the Hebrew 
chroniclers, apparently regarding him as one that took 
Jehovah’s name falsely, call him merely Ahaz) refused 
ta join the league. The allies attempted to depose him, 
and set up in his place a creature of their own, one 
Tabeal (Isa. 7), whereupon Ahaz recognized Tiglath- 
pileser as his suzerain, and begged foraid. So far as we 
know, this was the first recognition of Assyrian suzerainty 
on the part of the kingdom of Judah. Perceiving the 
great advantage to be gained by the Judean alliance, 
Tiglath-pileser determined to pursue the bold policy of 
marching around Damascus, and falling at once upon 
the cities of the coast land, in order to bring immediate 
assistance to his new vavsal. Accordingly, we learn 
from the chronological tablets that in the year 734 he 
made an expedition against Pilista, or Palestine. In 
this expedition he claims to have captured Gaza and 
exacted a heavy ransom from Samaria. Moreover, he 
killed Pekah, and made Hoshea king in his stead 
(2 Kings 15: 30). In consequence of these victories, all 
the minor states at once made their submission; and 
Tiglath-pileser records the fact that he received tribute 
from “Tniel of Hamath, Muthumbaal of Arpad, Sanib 
of Ammun, Salenan of Moab, Miliuti of Ashkelon, 
Joahaz of Judah, Kos-molech of Edom ... Hanno 
of Gaza.” Thus isolated, Damascus would gladly, 
it may be assumed, have returned to her allegiance; 
but Tiglath-pileser had determined on the destruction 
of that kingdom as the only means of preventing 
future coalitions against the Assyrians. Driven to 
extremities, the Syrians made a gallant res‘stance. 
Finally, however, in 732, Damascus was captured 
(2 Kings 16: 9, 10). 

The prophecies of Isaiah which belong to this period 
are Isaiah 17 and7:1to10:4. In the latter section, 
the prophet assumes the political attitude which he 
maintains unchanged to the close. Judah must trust to 
Jehovah and eschew alliances with foreigners. Only 
through perfect union with Jehovah, brought about by 
perfect righteousness, can Israel achieve the greatness 
which has been promised. 

After the death of Tiglath-pileser, and the accession 
of Shalmaneser IV., the western states made a new 
effort to cast off the Assyrian yoke, this time relying on 
the help of Egypt (2 Kings 17: 4). Shalmaneser marched 
against the rebtls, and besieged both Samaria and Tyre 
(Isa. 23, 28), but died during the progress of the sieges, 
which were prosecuted to their conclusion by his succes- 
sor, Sargon. In 722 this king took Samaria: “ Twenty- 
seven thousand two hundred and eighty of its inhabi- 
tants I deported, fifty chariots I took from them, ... 
my governor I appointed over them, the tribute of the 
former king I laid upon them.” In other words, he re- 
duced Samaria to the condition of a satrapy. To fill up 
the gap caused in the new satrapy by the devastation of 
the land and the deportation of the natives, he “‘ deported 
inhabitants with their possessions” out of Babylonia, 
and “settled them in the land of the Chatti,” that is, 
Palestine (2 Kings 17 : 24). 

In the year 721, Sargon was obliged to conduct a cam- 
paign against Babylonia. Instigated by Egypt, several 
of the western states took this opportunity to revolt 
anew. Jahubidi of Hamath, a usurper, not of royal 
blood, was active in this uprising. The cities of Damas- 
cus, Arpad, and Gaza were among those that threw off 
the yoke. The attempt was unsuccessful. Sargon seems 
to have annihilated Hamath, Arpad, and Damascus with 
little difficulty ; then advancing southward, he encoun- 
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tered the Philistines, together with the tardy Egyptians, at 


Raphia, southwest of Gaza. “At Raphia, Hanno, king 
of Gaza, with Seveh, sultan of Egypt, advanced against 
me to meet me in battle. I put them to flight. Seveh 
feared the shock of my arms, and fled ; his place was not 
found. I received the tribute of Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
Samsi queen of Arabia, Hamar of Sabaea; gold... 
horses, camels.” Three years later Sargon made another 
expedition westward to punish Karchemish of the Hit- 
tites for a similar rebellion (Isa. 10: 9). 

About the year 716, a rebellion broke out in Armenia, 
and for the next five years the armies of Assyria were 
almost exclusively employed in subduing the mountain- 
ous regions to the north and east of Nineveh. Merodach- 
baladan took advantage of this to establish an indepen- 
dent kingdom in Babylon. In the year 712, Sargon suc- 
ceeded in bringing his Armenian and Median wars to an 
end; and at the close of the same year, or the beginning 
of the next, Merodach-baladan sent messengers to con- 
gratulate Hezekiah of Judah on his recovery from sick- 
ness (Isa, 88, 89). Hezekiah showed them all his 
treasures, for which act Isaiah rebuked him with a stern 
prophecy. The real object of the embassy seems to have 
been to engage Hezekiah in a league against Assyria,—a 
league contrary to the policy of faith and righteousness 
which it was the mission of Jehovah’s prophet to pro- 
claim. Sargon tells us that the people of Philistia, 
Judah, Edom, and Moab were plotting treason, and 
sending presents unto the king of Egypt, to secure his 
alliance. The people of Ashdod dethroned their king, 
who was a friend of Assyria, and made a certain Javan 
king in his stead. Upon them first the storm fell (Isa. 
20). “In the fury of my heart the body of my troops I 
collected not, baggage I took not, with my chosen war- 
riors ... I marched against Ashdod.” Javan fled to 
Ethiopia, and the prince of that country made his peace 
with Sargon by surrendering the fugitive. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to determine what punish- 
ment, if any, was meted out to Judah. The annals of 
Sargon are incomplete. He describes himself, however, 
as “conqueror of the land of Judah, whose situation is 
remote.” It may be that 2 Kings 18 : 13-16 is the ac- 
count of the punishment inflicted upon Judah by Sargon 
in the fourteenth year of King Hezekiah, which is 711 
B.C.; and if we refer these verses to an invasion of Sar- 
gon, we should probably also regard Isaiah 10 : 5 to chap- 
ter 12, and chapter 22 as belonging to the same period. 

Having, by the extraordinary rapidity of his movements 
(Isa. 10: 28-32), utterly frustrated the plans of the rebels 
in the west, Sargon next marched against Merodach- 
baladan (710), captured Babylon (Isa. 21), and reduced 
all Chaldaea. He died in 705, and was succeeded by his 
son Sennacherib. The change of rulers was the signal 
for an extensive revolt. Merodach-baladan reappeared, 
and once more acquired possession of Babylon, while the 
kings of Sidon, Ashkelon, and Judah, relying upon 
Egyptian aid (Isa, 30, 31), repudiated their allegiance. 
Padi, king of Ekron, declined to join the league, where- 
upon the nobles and burghers of that city dethroned 
him, and sent him bound to Hezekiah, who cast him 
into prison. 

Sennacherib’s first campaign was directed against 
Babylon, where he took an awful vengeance. His next 
campaign was against the Cossaean mountaineers. In 
his third campaign (701), he marched westward. The 
Egyptian army did not appear. Elulaeus, king of Sidon, 
took to flight, and Ethobal was made king in his stead. 
Arphad, Byblos, Ashdod, Ammon, Moab, and Edom 
hastened to do homage and pay’tribute. Zedekiah of 
Ashkelon was carried captive, and Sarludari made king 
in his stead, At last the Egyptians appeared, and a 
battle was fought at Eltakah, in which the Assyrians 
were victorious, it is true, but too much after the man- 
ner of Pyrrhus. 

Whether before or after the battle of Eltakah, it is 
hard to say, the Assyrians inflicted a severe punishment 
on Ekron, and restored to his throne Padi, whom Heze- 
kiah had been forced to surrender. The further deal- 
ings of Sennacherib with Judah it is better to let him 
tell in his own words: “ As to Hezekiah of Judah, who 
had not submitted to my yoke, forty-six of his strong 
fortified cities, and the small towns of his hand without 

number... I besieged and took. Two hundred thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty persons, small and great, 
male and female ; horses, cattle, asses, camels, herds and 
flocks without number I took from out them, made them 
spoil. Him like a caged bird I shut up in Jerusalem 
his capital. A siege camp I erected against him, pressed 
upon the heels of them that went out of his city gate. 
His cities which I took, I cut off from his land. I gave 
them to Mitinti king of Ashdod, Padi king of Ekron, 
Zilbel king of Gaza, and diminished his land. To the 
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former tax, the tribute of his land, I added a special 
gift to my royalty, and laid it upon him. As to Heze- 
kiah himself dread of the splendor of my majesty over- 
came him. Fear overcame the Arabs, his faithful 
adherents,whom he had brought in for the defense of 
Jerusalem his capital. Thirty talents of gold, eight 
hundred talents of silver, precious stones,...,... ivory 
beds, ivory ottomans, elephant’s hides ... &c., a great 
treasure, his daughters also, his concubines...,... to 
Nineveh my capital he sent after me. To pay tribute 
and render homage he sent his ambassador.” 

It is not my purpose to compare this story in detail 
with the story of the Bible; that the reader may do for 
himself. Through all the boastfulness of Sennacherib’s 
narrative, it is apparent that all did not go well, least of 
all did he succeed in capturing Jerusalem. 
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THE FINE GOLD OF FIVE LETTERS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE T. PACKARD. 


It is not mere fancifulness that finds in the word 
“thank” material for a fine summary of what thanks- 
giving means. 

Above all else, the first letter may stand for truth, for 
which chiefly thanksgiving is to be made. Our blessed 
Lord is the Truth. Thanks be to God for that unspeak- 
able gift! Thanksgiving Day should begin, continue, 
and end with supreme gratitude for him, for his life, for 
his precious sacrifice. 

The second letter of this memorable word, associated 
with the best of our lives, introduces home to us. Thanks 
be to God for that gift! The home of our childhood, 
sweet in memory as the flowers that beckoned us to it. 
The home of our mature years, made for us often by 
sacrifice, sustained by toil, sanctified by presence and by 
loss. Retreat from care and worry, merry with child 
voices, lit up with the smiles of faces here and beyond, 
dearer than life. 

Truth and home were enough as grounds for thanks- 
giving, but our country comes in for a share in this re- 
membrance. That third letter stands for America. Not 
that we must necessarily believe ours the best country; 
but with such a splendid environment,—liberty, educa- 
tion, the defense of religion, the recollection of noble 
lives,—how can the day fail to yield sweetness and light, 
as thoughts crowd upon us of the land in which we are 
to labor, and beneath whose grasses we are to lie wait- 
ing for the eterna' Thanksgiving Day ? 

Let that next letter remind us of night, the rest-time, 
and so of the repose and quiet vouchsafed us. He giveth 
his beloved sleep, and in their sleep he sends his gifts. 
The rush of life is tremendous in our high-strung civili- 
zation. Multitudes sigh for the quiet of the other life, 
who are not moved by suggestions of the music and mo- 
tion which glorify St. John’s vision of heaven. Let us 
thank God to-day for rest moments which have steadied 
our purposes and given the good seed a chance to grow. 
Wordsworth speaks of “the harvest of a quiet eye.” 
Thanks be to God for every such harvest which in our 
still hours we have reaped ! 

The last letter of our immemorial word tells us of a 
King and of a kingdom not to be moved. He who gives 
us power to be grateful and a kingdom, here and to come, 
shall be last, as he was first, in our thoughts on this 
Thanksgiving Day. ‘Truth, home, country, test, king- 
dom,—within these lines, as into the courts of the Lord, 
let us come aud rejoice to-day ! 





HINTS TO CHURCH-GOERS. 


BY HESTER WOLCOTT. 


“Well, Hugh, what was the sermon about?” inquired 
his father, who had been kept from church by a severe 
headache. 

“ Really, father, I don’t know,” replied the young man. 
“Tt was so very stupid, I gave up listening, and thought 
of something else.” 

Mr. Ryegate looked disappointed. 

“Did I never tell you, my son,” said he, “ whata great 
impression was once made on me by something a distin- 
guished lawyer said to me? It was this, and I want you 
to remember it: Every time you go to hear a sermon or 
a lecture, and allow your thoughts to wander, you lose 
just so much of mental discipline and of the power of 
concentrating your mind. Why, my boy, you are study- 
ing for the law, and do you not know that that gift—the 
ability to keep your mind on a subject—is one of the 
greatest helps in your or any other profession? Here 
is a remark on the same subject which I clipped from a 





paper not long ago: ‘The concentration of the mind on 


| but one thing at a time is the great end of education. If 





this habit is persisted in, it is surprising what progress 
can be made.’”’ 

“ And Hugh,” here interposed the sweet voice of his 
invalid aunt Eunice, “that is only the lowest, most 
selfish reason for listening toasermon. I, too, havea 
quotation for you here in my scrap-book. ‘ Consider the 
sermon, no matter who may be the preacher, as a mes- 
sage to you from God, not as an effort of man.’” 

“Papa,” said Hugh’s sister Dorothy, after a moment’s 
pause, “don’t you think it is just as important to con- 
centrate your mind on the singing as on the sermon?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Ryegate, “and on the 
prayers as well. No part of God’s public worship can 
be slighted:” 

“ Because,” continued Dorothy, “I never can forget a 
lesson I received last summer. A girl stood next to me 
at evening service when the hymn, 

‘Father, whate’er of earthly bliss,’ 


was being sung. AsI could not sing on account ofa 
cold, and she was looking over my book, I could not 
avoid nearing her. She was looking around the church 
most of the time, hardly resting her eyes on the words 
at all, and this, as nearly as I can remember it, is the 
way she sang the first verse. 
‘Father, whate’er of earthly bliss 
Thy a—— a—— will supplies, 
Accepted at thy a—— a 
Let this position rise.’ ” 
Of course, she was not thinking of a word she sang. 
It shocked me so much that, whenever I find my thoughts 
or eyes wandering during the singing, I am always 
brought to myself by the recollection of that girl.” 
“ A wholesome lesson,” said Mr. Ryegate, as the bell 
rang for tea; “may we all remember it.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THANKSGIVING AT THE LOST NATION. 
BY LUCY WHEELOCK. 


There was a new minister in Wenham. The Rev. 
Samuel Grey, who had been a burning and shining light 
in the little community for over forty years, had resigned 
his charge to younger hands. Naturally, the new minis- 
ter was a general topic of conversation in all places 
where men and women do congregate. 

“ He is a very mild-spoken man,” said Squire Symonds. 
“ He doesn’t pitch into sinners the way old Parson Grey 
did. I’m afraid the wicked will triumph in high places 
if they are not denounced.” 

“And more than a month gone,” added old Deacon 
Miles, “and not a word to the intemperate. I’m afraid 
he’s not sound on the temperance question.” 

“Well, he gives a chap a good grip of the hand, and 
sort of warms him up with that smile of his,” interposed 
one of the village loafers. “I’ve almost a mind to go 
and hear him preach myself.” 

The same topic was discussed at the ladies’ sewing- 
circle. 

“T wish he’d preach about something else besides 
love,” said Mrs. Deacon Green. “For my part, I’m 
longing to hear a good doctrinal sermon.” 

“ And see what a congregation he draws in!” remarked 
the doctor’s wife; “all the stable-keepers and the scum 
of the town.” , 

“¢ And the scribes and the Pharisees murmured, saying, 
This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them,’” 
repeated a soft voice in the corner. Everybody looked 
in that direction in surprise; but the Widow Nye was 
bending over her sewing quite unconsciously, and the 
subject was dropped. 

Meanwhile, the Rev. Hermann Wynne went about his 
Master’s business, unmoved by any of these things. It 
was strange how much he found to do which nobody had 
ever thought of before. He rented a room over the 
corner store ; hung some pictures on the walls, and put 
a few papers, books, and games on thetable. Gradually 
he induced some of the young men and boys who lounged 
about the stores and hotel to spend their evenings there. 
He procured new singing-books, and brought some of 
the young men into church to sing Sunday. 

One day he filled his carriage with bundles of chil- 
dren’s papers and some odd-shaped parcels, and drove 
off to “the Lost Nation.” 

“The most God-forsaken place in the whole state,” 
commented the doctor’s wife, when she heard of this 
proceeding. “Such swearing, my husband says, he never 
heard, and such a shiftless set! They live like the beasts 
of the field, doing nothing but pick berries and fish in 
the pond. The idea of carrying papers tothem! Why, 
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they can’t read, not one of them,—except, maybe, the 
children. The doctor says they have a little school- 
house there now. Well, I wish him joy of his visit.” 

“TI must say, he seems to prefer rather peculiar com- 
pany,” remarked Miss Julia Farnam, severely. 

In truth, it would have been hard to find a more un- 
inviting field of labor than the little settlement whither 
the minister was bound. A little cluster of log-houses 
whose broken windows were stuffed with rags; a swarm 
of barefooted, dirty women and children; a few sickly 
potato patches, and a background of high-blackberry 
bushes,—this was what greeted the sight of the passer-by. 
But Hermann Wynne looked deeper. He saw fifty 
human souls whom Christ died to save. It was not 
a very warm welcome he met with. The women stared 
at him curiously, the men were all in the woods hunting, 
and the children ran to hide in the corners. But a 
package of tea or sugar, and a few kind questions about 
their little ones, soon opened the hearts of the mothers ; 
and, after a while, the children clustered about him to 
look at the pictures. 

It was not much; but one of the Lord’s doors had 
been set ajar, and on Sunday afternoon a service was held 
in the new block school-house. A few of the women 
came, and in simple words the minister told the old story 
which had never been breathed to these ears before. 
The same women came the next Sunday, and the next; 
but the men still held aloof. They scoffed and jeered at 
the idea of ‘‘a meetin’ ”’ at the Lost Nation. 

It was November, and the busy housewives of Wen- 
ham were making great preparations for Thanksgiving. 

Jars of mince-meat and stores of yellow pumpkins and 


squashes were prophecies of goodly arrays of pies, and 


many a feathered lord of the barn-yard had had sentence 
of death passed upon him. As Mr. Wynne observed 
these signs of the times one day, he suddenly brought 
his hand down on the table in such a violent manner 
that good Mrs. Wise, who boarded the minister, thought 
he must have lost his head. 

“ Dear me!” she cried, dropping her dish-cloth in her 
amazement. ‘“ What is it?” 

“T tell you, Mrs. Wise,” said the minister, “ we must 
have a Thanksgiving dinner at the Lost Nation.” 

“Good land!” said Mrs. Wise, almost staggered at 
the proposition. “I don’t suppose they ever heard of 
Thanksgiving. I declare, I thought you’d been struck!” 

“T was—by the idea,” said Mr. Wynne. “Seriously, 
I think it’s a good one. If they never heard of such a 
feast, all the more reason why they should have one. 
And no one knows so well as you, that the best way to 
win a man’s heart is to give him something good to eat,” 
he added slyly. 

Mrs. Wise was won at once, and she immediately went 
to talk the matter over with the doctor’s wife. 

“Tt’s just like the new minister,” remarked this good 
lady, ‘“‘ to get up some such queer notion as that. But 
still, if it is to be, I don’t. want to be behind in giving; 
and you can tell him that I’ll roast as big a turkey, and 
make as many pies and doughnuts, as anybody.”’ 

And so the ball was set rolling. After some vigorous 
pushing, it attained a size the minister had hardly 
dreamed of. The whole parish became enthusiastic over 
the idea of giving “those poor heathen one good square 


meal.” Sundry barrels of apples, bags of flour, and cans | 


of meat, found their way into the carts which carried 
over the dinner. 

Long tables ‘were spread in the school-house with such 
a feast as the Lost Nation had never seen. The children 
went wild over the great turkeys and cranberry jelly. 
The women of Mr. Wynne’s parish neglected their own 
family dinners to preside at this one, and there was such 


an atmosphere of cheerfulness and good-will, that the | 
men, who had laughed at “the parson,” and sworn never | 


you,” he continued, turning to his neighbors, “it seems 
just as if we’d been skulkin’ away, tryin’ to hide from a 
friend. And I’ve been sayin’ to myself: ‘Jack Chayer, 
you've been the worst one of all to fight and steal and 
lie, and now you must turn around square, and tell them 
as you mean to do different,—as how you mean to come 
out of the thicket and the briers, where you’ve been so 
long, and follow out to the light where He leads.’” 
There were some cries of “I’m with you, Jack!” some 
sobs from the women, and then a solemn silence fell upon 
the company, broken only by the closing prayer and the 
benediction. 
Hermann Wynne drove home with songs of praise 
within his heart. He told the story in the church at 
Wenham that evening, adding earnestly: “And now, 
friends, the Lord has given us this bit of waste land to 
cultivate. You have planted the seed, and we are be- 
| ginning to see the harvest ; but we must not let the weeds 
| creep in.” 
It proved a real awakening in Wenham. More than 














| more than one voice said: “This shall not be the last 
Thanksgiving at the Lost Nation.” 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


SS 


INITIAL BLACKBOARD EXERCISES. 


In blackboard exercises, as in almost everything else, 
| there is a good, a better, and a best—a bad, a worse, and 
a worst. The superintendent or the teacher, however, 
who thinks that any one method is always the best, or 
always the worst, has hardly begun to comprehend the 
uses of the blackboard. The plan which is the best pos- 
sible for a particular school, under a given set of circum- 
stances, may perhaps be the worst possible for another 
school working under different conditions, or even for 
the same school under changed circumstances. The 
methods of conducting a blackboard exercise are ‘as 
varied as the needs of the scholars to be instructed,—as 
diverse as the teachings to be enforced from week to 
week. This is one reason why the blackboard exercises 
which form a regular portion of the lesson helps in The 
Sunday School Times are called Blackboard Hints. They 
are hints—nothing more; and their chief value ought to 
be in suggesting to each superintendent methods of ap- 
plying the lesson teachings in accordance with the needs 
of his own school. 

In reviewing any single lesson on the blackboard, the 
superintendent may attempt to cover the facts and teach- 
ings of the whole lesson, or he may select a single special 
topic for presentation, carefully elaborating this in its 
subordinate details. In the former case, he may, in his 
exercise, simply follow the historical or the logical order of 
the lesson text. Again, he may divide the blackboard into 
two halves, drawing a vertical line through it, and then 
arranging the contrasts of the lesson on either side of the 
medial line. Still another method is to sketch a few 
empty picture frames for thought pictures, to be filled in 
| by question and answer. Where a single topic is chosen, 
| the name of a prominent character in the lesson, and the 
moral or religious qualities displayed in his life, or the 
successive upward or downward steps in his career, may 
be placed upon the board as they are elicited by the 
superintendent’s questions, But whether the whole les- 
| son be covered, or merely a single topic chosen, the ex- 

ercise should grow before the eyes of the scholar. 
is presented complete, curiosity is satisfied by a single 
|glance. If it is formed gradually, the scholar’s mind 
is kept on the alert to see what comes next, and why; 
and each point in the exercise is thoroughly impressed 





. . . * | ° . . 
to go to his “meetin’s,” began to get a dim idea of a love | upon the learner’s mind before another point is pre- 


and goodness they had never comprehended before. At | 


| A very good method for a blackboard review of the | 


| whole lesson is that described in the appended note and | 


any rate, they dared not stay away from service the next 
Sunday for very shame. 


“T say, fellows,” said Jack Chayer, who was a recog- 


sented. 


| exercises, by the Rey. H. A. Schauffler, of Cleveland, 


nized leader among them,—“ I say, it’s mean to eat the | Ohio. This may be called the Initial Blackboard Exer- 
parson’s dinner, and then let him preach to the women- | cise, as only initials are placed at first upon the board, 


folks. Let’s all go to meetin’.” 

“Yes, that’s so!” “‘ Jack’s right!” called one and an- 
other; and so the little audience was doubled. 

The minister saw his opportunity. The very walls 
seemed to thrill with. his earnestness, as he preached of 
Him who came to seek and save that which was lost. The 


| the exercise being completed as the scholars answer. Mr. 
Schauffler writes regarding this method : 

| “My object in the Superintendents’ Blackboard Re- 

view is to ‘ clinch the nail,’—to briefly sum up the lesson 

| by drawing from the scholars its main points, and so 

| applying them as to leave a unified, practically useful, 


one roused soul was eager to join in the good work, and | 


If it | 


sound of his voice had hardly died away, when Jack ‘and stimulating impression. In order to secure this, I 
Chayer arose, and said, in a broken voice: “I never | often use skeleton sketches, putting initial letters on to 
knowed as anybody ever cared for me before. I thought |the blackboard before the school opens, having the 
as everybody had forgotten the Lost Nation, until they | school read them loud before turning to the study of the 
made us that dinner. And I never heard of Him who is | lesson, and exciting their curiosity to find out what those 
a-lookin’ out for such poor creatures as we be. I tell! letters signify,—+o I shall ask for the meanings during 


| the review. I find this works well in my school (attend- 
ance, 340 to 890), creating interest among teachers and 
scholars, and so directing the attention of all to the lead- 
ing facts and truths as to greatly facilitate the review. 

“When I first turned to the current lessons, I was 
rather dismayed by their great length and fullness of 
detail, which render it difficult to produce a satisfactory 
short Blackboard Review, which is what I aim at. To 
show you how brief I like to be, I will only give the 
review-skeleton I placed before my school, October 11, 
on the ‘Famine in Samaria.’ It was: 


STRONG sae | 
NO "ee | 
WEAK abe 


“T had them read it, drew out of them that ‘F.’ stands 
for faith in this lesson, and told them, ‘There are three 
persons in this lesson: one showed strong faith; the 
second, no faith ; the third, weak faith. I want you to 
find out who these persons are.’ On review, I drew out 
(by questioning, of course) the answers, Elisha, the lord 
on whom the king leaned, the king.” 

Mr. Schauffler also sends specimens of exercises con- 
structed on these principles. It will be seen that they 
are based upon the current International lessons from 
Isaiah. They are appended in the order in which they 
occur in the International course : 

















| THE SINNER'S 


PICTURE: R(ebellious) 

E(vil-doer) 

C(orrupter) 

H(eadsick) 

H(eart-faint) 

D(esolate) 

D(evoured) 

O(verthrown) 

V(ain) 

A(bomination) 

I(niquity) 

U(nheard) 

W(ash) 

C(ease) E(vil-doing) 

L(earn) W(ell-doing) 

§(carlet) S(ins) as W(hite) 
as S(now) 


COUNTRY: 


WORSHIP: 


REMEDY: 


SALVATION: 














THE | 
SUFFERING SAVIOUR 


| No B(eauty) W(ounded) for our T(ransgressions) 
| 
| 


D(espised)  B(ruised) for our I(niquities) 
R(ejected) O(ppressed ) | 
B(ore) our G(riefs) A(filicted) 

D(umb) | 


C(arried) our S(orrows) 
, C(ut) O(ff) 
B(uried) 
Although in Him No V(iolence) 
No D(eceit) | 


SHALL TRIUMPH 


S(ee) S(eed) 
P(rolong) D(ays 
P(rosper) 

Be S(atisfied) 
J(ustify) M(any) 
D(ivide) S(poil) 








| 
| —. $$ ——_— 


tun 


With regard to the method to be observed in develop- 
ing these exercises, Mr. Schauffler writes: ‘‘ Words and 
letters not included in the parentheses are to be put upon 
the board before the lesson is studied by theschool. The 
attention of the scholars should then be called to what 
is upon the board, and they should be asked to read it. 
Their curiosity is thus stimulated to find out, from the 
text of the lesson, the words whose initials only are 
given. As the reviewer draws these words out of the 
scholars, by close questioning, he should put them on 
the board. Class teachers can also use slates, pads, or 
other materials, in the same way, while teaching the les- 
' son,” 


Thirsty) 
M(oney less) 


WHO ? W(icked) 
DO WHAT 2? Biuy) Eat) 


H(ear) L(ive) 


TO WHOM ? T(he) L(orp) | 
WHEN? While) N(ear) | 





| 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——< 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1885.] 


8. November 22.—Hezekiah’s Good Reign. 
9. November 29.—Hezekiah's Prayer Answered. 
10. December 6.—The Sinful Nation 
11, December 13.—The Suffering Saviour 
12. December 20.—The Gracious Invitation 


13. December 27.—Review. 








LESSON X., SUNDAY, 


DECEMBER 6, 1885. 


TitLE: THE SINFUL NATION. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Isa. 1: 


COMMON VERSION, 

1. The vision of I-sa’iah the son 
of A’m6z, which he saw concern- 
ing J0’dah and Je-ru’sa-lém in the 
days of Uz-zi‘ah, J6’tham, A’haz, 
and Wéz-e-ki’ah, kings of J0/dah. 

2. Hear, O heavens, and give 
ear, O earth: for the Lorp hath 
spoken; I have nourished and 
brought up children, and they 
have rebelled against me, 

8. The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib: but 
1s’-ra-el doth not know, my people 
doth not consider. 

4. Ah sinful nation, a people 
Jaten with iniquity, a seed of 
evil doers, children that are cor- 
rupters : they have forsaken the 
Lorp, they have provoked the 
Holy One of Is’ra-el unto anger, 
they are gone away backward. 

5. Why should ye be stricken 
any more? ye will revolt more 
and more: the whole head is 
sick, and the whole heart faint. 

6. From the sole of the foot 
even unto the head there is no 
soundness in it; but wounds, and 
bruises, and putrifying sores: 
they have not been closed, 
neither bound up, neither molli- 
fied with ointment. 

7. Your country is desolate, 
your cities are burned with fire : 
your land, strangers devour it in 
your presence, and it is desolate, 
as overthrown by strangers, 

8 And the daughter of Zi’on is 
left as a cottage in a vineyard, as 
a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, 
as a besieged city. 

9. Except the Lorpof hosts had 
left unto us a very small remnant, 
we should have been as Séd’om, 
and we should have been like un- 
to Go-mér’rah. 

10. Hear the word of the Lorn, 
ye rulers of S86d’om ; give ear unto 
the law of our God, ye people of 
Go-mOr’rah. 

11. To what purpose és the mul- 
titude of your sacrifices unto me? 
saith the Lorp; I am full of the 
burnt offerings of rams, and the 
fat of fed beasts; and I delight 
not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of he goats. 

12. When ye come to appear be- 
fore me, who hath required this at 
your hand, to tread my courts? 

13. Bring no more vain obla- 
tions ; incense is an abomination 
unto me; the new moons and 
sabbaths, the calling of assem- 
blies, I cannot away with; i is 
iniquity, even the solemn meet- 
ing. 

14. Your new moons and your 
appointed feasts my soul hateth : 
they are a trouble unto me; Iam 
weary to bear them. 

15. And when ye spread forth 
your hands, I will hide mine eyes 
from you; yea, when ye make 
many prayers, I will not hear: 
your hands ate full of blood. 

16. Wash ye, make you clean; 
put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes; cease to 
do evil; 

17. Learn to do well; seek judg- 
ment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the wid- 
ow. 

18, Come now, and let us rgason 
together, saith the Lorp : though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be 


stricken an 





1-18.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 The yision of Isaiah the son 
of Amoz, which he saw con- 


cerning Judah and Jerusalem, 
in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 


Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 


Judah. 


2 Hear, O heavens, and give 
ear, O carth, for the Lorp hath 
spoken ; I have! nourished and 
brought up children, and they 

3 have rebelled against me. The 
ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib: bul 
Israel doth not know, my peo- 

4 ple doth not consider. Ah sin- 
ful nation, a people laden with 


iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, 
ehildren that deal corruptly: 
they have forsaken the Lorn, 


they have despised the Holy 
they are es- 


One of Israel; 
tranged and gone backward. 
5 2Why will ye be still stricken, 


that ye revolt more and more? 
8the whole head is sick, and 
From 
the sole of the foot even unto 
the head there is no soundness 


6 the whole heart faint. 


in it; but wounds, and bruises, 
and ‘festering sores: 
have not been closed, neither 
bound up, neither mollified 
7 with oil 
desolate; your 
burned with fire; your land, 


strangers devour it in your 


presence, and it is desolate, 
Sas overthrown by strangers. 


8 And the daughter of Zion is 


left as a booth in a vineyard, 


as a lodge in a garden of cu- 


cumbers, as a besieged city. 


9 Except the Lorp of hosts had 


left unto us a very small rem- 


nant, we should have been as 


Sodom, we should have been 
like unto Gomorrah. 
10 Hear the word of the Lorp, 


ye ‘rulers of Sodom ; give ear 
unto the law of our God, ye 
11 people of Gomorrah. To what the 
purpose is the multitude of 


your sacrifices unto me? saith 
the Lorp: 
burnt offerings of rams, and 
the fat of fed beasts; and I 
delight not in the blood of bul- 
locks, or of lambs, or of he- 
12 goats. When ye come to ap- 
pear before me, who hath re- 
quired this at your hand, to 
13 trample my courts? Bring no 


they 


Your country is 
cities are 


I am full of the 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : Our Very Present Help. 
Lesson Topic : Help In Direst Extremity. 


1. The Nation’s Sin, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: {2 The Nation’s Suffering, vs. 6-9. 


tient cesavesmmad Kings 18 1-12 3. The Nation’s Opportunity, vs. 10-18. 
svesenenesaneeee 2 Kings 20 : 1-17 GoLpxzn Text: Cease to do eril; learn to do well.—Isa. 
b erecpusncneqvensacces Ten. 1: 1-18 1: 16,17 
Isa.63:1-12| °° °°? °** 
PE PEE ae Isa, 55 1-11 


Darty Home ReEaprnes: 


M.—Isa.1: 1-18. Help in direst extremity. 
T.—Mark 4 ; 35-41. Help on the seas. 

W.—Acts 12; 1-19. Help on the eve of martyrdom. 
T.—2 Cor. 11 : 18-83. Help in all places. 

F.—2 Cor. 12: 1-10. Help in abundance. 

$.—Rom. 8 : 31-39. Help against all comers. 
§8,—Psa. 46: 1-11. Our very present help. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE NATION’S SIN. 
|. Rebellious: 


They have rebelled against me (2). 
Ye rebelled against my word at... Meribah <y 20 : 24). 
Ye rebetied against the commandment _" : 23). 
They have rebelled against thee (Psa. 5 : 10). 
They rebelled, and grieved his holy spirit (Isa. 63 ; 10). 
ll. Heediess: 
My people doth not consider (3). 
Oh, ... That they =o consider their lattes end! | oo $2 : 29.) 
They ‘considered not... . that I remember (Hos. 7 : 
Thus saith the Lord: .. Consider your way: sila. 1: 
They made light of it, and went their ways (Matt. 22: ie 
lil. Defiant: 
They have despised the Holy One of Israel (4). 
How long wen this people despise me? (Num. 14:11.) 
The God. hou hast Tefied (1 Sam Sam. 17 : 45). 
Behold, ie | tg ... and perish | (Acts 13 : 41). 
A see that hath set at caught } Moses’ law dieth (Heb. 10 : 28). 
1, ‘The vision ...he saw concerning Judah.’”’ When God dis- 


startling nature may be expected. 

2. “The Lord hath spoken.’’ Where would we be had God not 
spoken; and ie et where shall we be since he has spoken? His 
words must lift us higher, or sink us lower. Th 

e ox 


8. ‘The ox knoweth:... but Israel doth not know.” 
knoweth, but man has forgotten. Worse still, even God’s chosen 
people have not remembered 


II. THE NATION’S SUFFERING. 
1. Sick: 


The whole head is sick (5). 
The Lord will take away from thee all sickness (Deut. 7 : 15). 
The Lord hath made it sick (Deut. 29 ; 22). 
The inhabitant ~ pga not say, Iam sick (Isa. 83 $24). 
They that are sick : . sinners (Mark 2 ; 17). 
ll. Sore: ; 
Wounds, and bruises, and festering sores (6). 
He maketh sore (Job 5 : 18). 
I am faint and sore bruised (Psa a so 
lam pained at my very heart (Jer. 4 
Thy hurt is incurable, and thy wound  — (Jer. 80 : 12). 
il. Desolate : 
Your land . . . is desolate (7). 


uy heart within me is desolate (Psa. 148 : 
ye very desolate, saith the Lord (Jer. 2: oi. 
Yeo shall the land be desolate (Micah 7 : 
Behold, your house is left unto you Sucks (Matt. 23 : 38). 
1, “Why will ye?” ge E e the repeated questions of God’s word. 
“Why will ye die?” hy ? Answer that question, if you can. 
2. ‘There is no Soentiiten Totally unsound in God's eyes, yet, 


man standards. Remember that you are to be tested by the 
standard of God. 


8. ‘‘Except the Lord,... we should have been as Sodom.” No 
man emg | phe how much evil the Lord holds him back. “ By 


God I am what I am,” may be said by many a Chris- 
tian sat Paul. 


Ill. THE NATION’S OPPORTUNITY. 

1. Counseled: 

Give ear unto the law of our God (10). 
Give ear to his commandments (Exod. 15 : 26). 
Give ear, O ye princes (Judg. 5 : 3). 
Give ear, O my people, to my law wt 78:1). 
Give ear, all ye of far countries yaa. $ 9. 
Give ear; be not proud: for the Lord hat spoken (Jer. 18 : 15). 
li. Called: 


Come now, and let us reason together (18). 


more ® vain oblations ; incense} Let us plead together: set thou forth th ay cause (Isa. 43 : 26). 


is an abomination unto me; 
new moon and sabbath, the 
calling of assemblies,—I can- 
not away with iniquity and 
lithe solemn meeting. 
new moons and your appointed 
feasts my soul hateth: they 


n : Man 
are a trouble unto me; eer ‘The bie alae besied 


15 weary to bear them. 
when ye spread forth your 
hands, I will hide mine eyes 
from you: yea, when ye make 
many prayers, I will not hear: 
your hands are full of blood. 

16 Wash you, make you clean; 
put away the evil of your do- 
ings from before mine eyes; 

17 cease to do evil: 
well ; seek judgement, “relieve 
the oppressed, judge the father- 
less, plead for the widow. 

18 Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lorp: 
though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wool. 


yt See Ezek. xext. 4. =: sane 


80; 
as the many more! of strangers 6 Or, judges o 1Or. tow maa ties 8Or, bs tS 


goad, fo ses my face *H 


i even the solemn meeting 


Ge, dtnitrends te SOr, 30r, pope Avy Fi 


The An American Committee would substitute the word “ Jehovah” fe 


“the Lonp” wherever it ocours ; and, in verse 14, * 


of bearing” for “ 


Your 


learn to do fount 


O house of Israel, are not my ways ra ? (Ezek. 18: 29). 
The Lord... will plead w ith Israel (Micah 6 : 2). 
Ye say, W herein eee we robbed thee? (Mal. 3: &) 
Come unto me, . . . I will give you rest (Matt. 11 : 28). 
ill, Cleansed: 
Your sins . . . shall be as white as snow (18). 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow A ag 51:7). 
Her nobles were purer than snow (Lam. 
shall... make themselves white (Dan. =: 
. Cleanseth us from all sin (1 Yohn 1 
They washed their robes, . . . white in the blood (Rev. 7: id 
1. ‘Hear the word of the Lord.’”’ This is the whole duty of man ; 
for it means both hear and heed. Forget, if need be, the claims 
of self and the clamors of the world, but regard God’s word in all 
things, and at all times. 
2. “ Bring no more vain oblations.” Waste no time os S Beene 
on vain services which are against the spirit of God 
all time and strength on what God accepts and a 
3. ‘‘Wash you, make you clean.”” The fountain “4 sin and un- 
cleanness is open. You can be cleansed. This is man’s first 


duty. Wash ana be clean yourself; then commend the healing 
ain to others. y 


proven. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
1. The Way of Forgiveness : 
God is ready to forgive (Psa. 86:5; Exod. 3: 
God promises to forgive ‘ge 81: 84; jaxe 6: ih 
God does forgive (Psa. 1 ; Mark'2 
pes veness is th h Christ (Eph. 1:3 98,15 
xed conditions ‘(ate 6:14; Acts ohn 1:9). 
With but one exception (Matt. 12: 31; Luke 12: 10). 
The worst are called (Isa. 1:18; 45: 22). 
2. The Perfection of Forgiveness: 
Sins are covered (Rom. 4:7; Col. 2 : 18). 
Sins are not remembered (Heb. 8: 12). 
Sins are not beheld (Num. 23 : 21). 
Bins are blotted out (Isa. 48 ; 25). 
Bink are taken away (Isa. 6:7; Heb. 10:4, &. 





‘ 


plays the real “condition of a nation, or of a man, visions of a | 


: radiant and admirable in the sight of men. Beware of 
uw 


Sins are made an end of (Dan. 9 Ce 


Sins are removed from us (Psa. 103 : 12). 
Sins are washed in blood (7¢ch. 13; 1; 1 John 1:7; Rev. 1:5). 
The forgiven are blessed 82:1; Rom, 4 7). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Isaiah was not the first prophet of the divided kingdom, 
but in some respects he was its greatest. Elijah and Elisha 
had striven manfully for the cause of Jehovah against Baal; 
and Jonah had carried the Lord’s message to wicked Nine- 
veh, and had seen that great city’s repentance,—an object-les- 
son designed, perhaps, to teach rebellious Israel that God was 
about to turn to Gentile nations for the accomplishing of his 
work, and to rebuke the continued rebellion of God’s chosen 
people by the swift repentance of the heathen. Amos and 
Hosea had announced the coming captivity—possibly even 
Joel had uttered his message—ere the prophetic activity of 
Isaiah had fully begun. 

It was a strange condition of society into which Isaiah en- 
tered as prophet. The time-honored forms of worship were 
kept up in Judah; but it was form without reality. Society 
was honeycombed with practical infidelity and indifferentism. 
Foreign commerce had introduced foreign vices, and property 
had gradually been gathered into the hands of a few. Onthe 
one hand there was a rich land-holding aristocracy; on the 
other, an impoverished people groaning beneath the exac- 
tions of their social superiors. Beyond the boundaries of the 
land, the dreaded Assyrian on the north was approaching ever 
nearer; on the south, Egypt was busily intriguing for allies 
against Assyria. The safety of Judah lay in political quies- 
cence. Isaiah hoped nothing from Egypt against Assyria. As 
the prophet of Jehovah, he called upon the people to turn 
again to Jehovah in sincerity, and await deliverance in his 
good time. Israel was not wholly vile; there was still a 
righteous remnant, “an Israel within Israel,” which should 
| yet be the salvation of the whole people. 

Isaiah is not arranged in strict chronological order ; and the 
first chapter is, perhaps, a general introduction to the whole 
of Isaiah’s prophecies, as, for instance, the First Psalm is a 
general introduction to the Psalter. Thesixth chapter is, prob- 
ably, the earliest of all, since it gives the details of Isaiah’s 
consecration to the propheticoffice. This would make Isaiah’s 
work commence in the last year of Uzziah, and extend through 
the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, reaching its great- 
est activity in the reign of the last king, whose reforms were 
probably due to the influence of Isaiah. 

As regards the critical theories by which the Book of 
Isaiah is divided into several sections, Isaianic and deutero- 
Isaianic, these need not be discussed here. A good popular 
defense of the unity of Isaiah will be found in the preface to 
Isaiah in the Speakers Commentary. It has been pithily 
said that (according to tradition) the Jews sawed Isaiah 
asunder in ancient times, and the critics have been trying to 
do the same kind office for the prophet in modern times. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—The vision of Isaiah: Not, in the narrower and 
stricter sense of the term, of a visual representation beheld in 
an ecstatic state, but of a divine disclosure, or prophetic reve- 
lation. It is here used collectively, not merely of the single 
prophecy or revelation contained in this chapter, but of all 
that are embraced in the entire book of which this verse is 
the title (2 Chron. 32 ; 32), and to which the first chapter is 
asort of preliminary introduction. The name “ Isaiah” means 
“the salvation of Jehovah.” —Theson of Amoz: Amoz was, by 
some of the Greek fathers, confounded with the prophet Amos, 
as the names are identical in Greek, though quite distinct in 
Hebrew. The rabbins represent him to have been of royal 
descent, but, so far as appears, with no good reason.—Con- 
cerning Judah and (its capital city) Jerusalem: The book con- 
tains prophecies in relation to other nations (Isa. 13:1; 15: 
1; 17:1, etc.), but the overthrow or the final conversion of 
the foes of Judah is predicted as an event most intimately 
affecting the chosen people themselves.—Jn the days of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah: Not during the entire reigns of 
these four kings, which amount to one hundred and thirteen 
years (Uzziah 52, Jotham 16, Ahaz 16, Hezekiah 29). The 
earliest date mentioned in the book is Isaiah 6 : 1, “the year 
that king Uzziah died ;” the latest is Isaiah 36: 1, “the four- 
teenth year of king Hezekiah.” And it was remarked inthe 
notes on the preceding lesson, that Sennacherib’s defeat, which 
occurred during Isaiah’s ministry, did not take place until 
Hezekiah’s twenty-fourth year. Isaiah could not, therefore, 
have exercised the prophetic office for a briefer term than 
fifty-seven years. Of these monarchs, Uzziah (or Azariah) 
and Jotham were pious princes (2 Kings 15: 3, 34); Ahaz 
was ungodly and idolatrous (2 Kings 16 : 2-4); Hezekiah was 
more entirely devoted to the true worship of God, and accom- 
plished a more thorough reformation, than any cf his prede- 
cessors (2 Kings 18 : 3-6), in which he was greatly oot 
and aided by Isaiah. 

Verse 2—The criminality here charged is so saneiien 
that inanimate nature itself might well be shocked at the re- 





cital. Isaiah therefore adopts the bold personification of the 
song of Moses (Deut. 32: 1), and calls upon the heavens and the 
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earth to hear (compare Jer. 2:12; Micah 6:2). For Jeho- 
vah hath spoken: Or, It is Jehovah who speaks. His voice de- 
serves and commands the attentien of the universe; and it is 
against him that this unnatural crime has been committed. It 
is that of children tenderly reared and cared for, who have 
not only disobeyed and transgressed, but actually rebelled 
against their father,—and such a Father! They have cast off 
their allegiance, they have set his law at defiance. The 
parental relation is often employed in the earlier Scriptures, 
to which allusion is here made, to set forth that of God to his 
chosen people (Exod. 4: 22; Deut. 32:6). All his gracious 
dealings with them throughout their entire history, from the 
beginning, are intended to be embraced in thisemblem. The 
alternative rendering in the margin of the Revision, “made 
great and exalted them,” is much less comprehensive and 
forcible than that given in the text. The power and en- 
largement granted to the nation are not to be forgotten. But 
God had done much more for them than this in bringing them 
up as his children. What love and devotion might he not 
have expected! What a recompense had he actually received ! 
(Mal. 1 : 6.) 

Verse 3.—This conduct was not only unnatural, it was besotted 
and stupid beyond thatof brute beasts. They know the hand 
that cares for them, and the place where they are fed. Israel 
is regardless at once of his highest obligations and of his own 
true interest. Doth not consider : It isnot merely want of reflec- 
tion, but a lack of apprehension and discernment, that is here 
charged. What the prophet deplores is not so much the ab- 
sence of theoretical as of practical knowledge. They act as 
if they did not know from whom all blessings come.—Israel : 
Not in the national sense, whether in application to the entire 
people, or to the ten tribes who usurped this name; but in its 
theocratic or religious sense here applied to Judah as the 
nominal people of God, and answering to “ my people” in the 
parallel clause, ; 

Verse 4.—Ah: The interjection may express indignation at 
their sin, or concern for its consequences already to some ex- 
tent experienced, or which were certain yet to follow. The 
descriptive clauses that follow form a climax. A nation (the 
term is applied to them in common with surrounding nations) 
sinning now and habitually ; a people (commonly used of them 
as the people of God, and thus suggestive of greater privileges 
which have been disregarded) burdened with iniquity, imply- 
ing a greater amount of criminality and of a more serious 
character,—not only simple transgression, but the perpetra- 
tion of wrong, the infraction of rights; and not only this, but 
a race of evil-doers, sprung from a wicked ancestry, and them- 
selves more corrupt than their fathers. There is also a pro- 
gression in the statements respecting their conduct : They have 
forsaken . . . they have despised, (or, contemptuously rejected,) 
. . . they are estranged and gone backward,—marking a perma- 
nent alienation, as well as apostasy —The Holy One of Israel: A 
favorite expression of Isaiah, denoting the holy God, who is 
the peculiar God of Israel. 

Verse 5.—The meaning of the first clause in the Authorized 
Version is that it was needless to punish them longer, as it 
would be productive of no good effect. The better rendering 
is that of the Revision: Why will you involve yourselves in 
fresh chastisements by continued acts of rebellion? And then 
an expressive figure is employed to represent the miserable 
condition to which they have already been reduced by the in- 
flictions sent-upon them for their sins. They are like a per- 
son reduced to the last extremity.— The whole head is sick, and 
the whole heart faint. However aptly these expressions might 
seem toset forth a state of utter sinfulness and spiritnal disor- 
der, the prophet here uses them as figures, not of sin, but of its 
penalty. 

Verse 6.—The same figure is carried out with more detail. 
There is not a sound spot in the whole body ; it iz all covered 
with wounds, bruises, and stripes. And these have been utterly 
neglected, and without any medical attention to relieve or 
heal. They have not been closed: The gaping wound is not 
pressed together, nor bandaged, nor softened by oil or healing 
ointment. 

Verse 7.—The strong figures hitherto employed are now 
followed by literal expressions which explain their meaning, 
and exhibit in a graphic manner the desolation and ruin to 
which Judah had been reduced by foreign invasion. As it is 
hard to conceive that the picture here given could have been 
realized in the prosperous reigns of Uzziah and Jotham, this 
can only be explained in one or the other of two ways. If 
this is historical description, it must belong to a later period 
of Isaiah’s ministry, perhaps when the Assyrians were rav- 
aging the country ; the prophet may be supposed to have writ- 





ten this chapter as a suitable introduction to the body of his 


prophecies. Or the description may be prophetic; that which | services. Spread forth your hands: The gesture of supplica- | beauty. 


overthrow of strangers,”—the total destruction visited upon 
Gentiles who are aliens from God. 

Verse 8.—The daughter of Zion: The city of Jerusalem 
personified as a young virgin, as other capitals are elsewhere 
(Isa. 23 : 12; 47 : 1).—A cottage (Rev. “ booth”) in a vineyard : 
The temporary shed, or rude shelter of boughs, used during the 
vintage, and which is left alone in a withered, and deserted, 
field when the season is over. A like figure is repeated in the 
following clause—A garden of cucumbers : Or, a melon garden.— 
As a besieged city: Standing alone in the midst of surrounding 
desolation. Perhaps the meaning is that Jerusalem not only. 
resembled, but actually was, that to which it is here com- 
pared, 

Verse 9.—It was solely due to God’s sparing mercy that the 
doom of the city, whether foreseen or already experienced, 
did not equal that of Sodom and Gomorrah, which they re- 
sembled in guilt. 

Verse 10.—The prophet has spoken of the gross sinfulness 
of Judah (vs. 2-4), and of the penalty which has been in con- 
sequence meted out to them (vs. 5-9). He now proceeds to 
say (vs. 10-15) that their multiplied religious services, on 
which they relied to procure the favor of God, were not only 
unavailing, but offensive to the Most High; and then (vs. 
16-18) points out the true method of gaining the divine accept- 
ance. In order to set forth in a more vivid manner the great- 
ness of their guilt, and the awfulness of their doom, he not 
merely, as before, compares Jerusalem to the wicked cities of 
the plain, but actually calls it Sodom and Gomorrah (comp. 
Rev. 11:8). Give ear unto the law of our God: They thought 
they were obeying the law by offering the prescribed sacrifices, 
and observing the various services which it enjoined. He 
bids them listen to what the law really demanded in its true 
intent. “The law of our God” is parallel to “the word of the 
Lord,” and denotes God’s authoritative revelation by the 
mouth of the prophet as well as in the writings of Moses. 

Verse 11:—This does not mean that sacrifices were not 
required, or that in themselves they were unacceptable, any 
more than we can infer from verse 15 that it was not their 
duty to pray. But the outward forms of worship, however 
zealously and abundantly performed, cannot secure God’s 
favor, when they are destitute of the true spirit of piety, and 
especially when they are associated with the practice of 
iniquity. This and the following verses abound in technical 
terms and expressions borrowed from the Mosaiclaw. Sacri- 
fices and burnt-offerings were the two principal species 
of animal offerings, and are hence frequently joined together 
as inclusive of them all (1 Sam. 6:15; 15:22; Psa. 50: 8). 
In the burnt-offerings, the entire animal was consumed upon 
the altar; in the sacrifices, as distinguished from these, a por- 
tion of the flesh was given to the offerer and his friends for a 
sacred meal as guests at the table of the Lord. Sheep, goats, 
and bullocks were the only sacrificial animals. “Fed-beasts” 
were such as were fattened and in good condition, thus en- 
hancing the value of the offering. Fat and blood were the 
most essential parts of the sacrifice; the latter of which was 
sprinkled on the altar, and the former burned upon it. Unto 
me, in the opening question of the verse, may be connected with 
“sacrifices,” or with the words “to what purpose ;” that is, Of 
what advantage to me, etc—Iam full: That is, sated ; I have 
had enough, and wish no more. 

Verse 12.—Appear before me: The legal phrase for the 
annual pilgrimages to the sanctuary (Exod. 23: 17; 34: 28). 
—To tread (better, in Revision, trample) my courts: God did 
require regular visitations to his temple, but not the profane 
trampling of sacred places. Yet, profaned as they were, he 
still calls the courts of the temple his courts. 

Verse 13.—Oblations: The technical term for the meat 
offering (or meal offering), and so constantly rendered in the 
law. Incense, new moons, sabbaths, calling of assemblies (or 
holy “convocations,” Lev. 23: 2), solemn meeting (or “sol- 
emn assembly,” Lev. 23: 36), are all legal expressions. The 
last sentence in the verse is best translated in the Revision, 
“T cannot away with iniquity and the solemn meeting.” This 
is the key-note of the entire passage. It was the combination 
of lives of wickedness with outward religious services, which 
made the latter so offensive in God's sight. 

Verse 14.—New moons: On which special sacrifices were 
required (Num. 28: 11).—Appointed feasts: The original 
term is used not only of the three great pilgrimage feasts 
referred to in verse 12, but of all the regularly recurring 
sacred times enjoined in Leviticus 23. This whole round 
of legally required services, instead of being acceptable to the 
Most High, were in the highest degree offensive to him ; and 
this is expressed in the very strongest manner. 











Verse 15.—The came was true of prayer as cf their r‘tual 


their wrong doings. This is first stated figuratively as a 
washing from the pollution of evil, and then in literal terms. 

Verse 17.—-The next is the positive one of doing what is 
right. This is first stated generally, and then various 
particular duties are specified, which are included under it, 
all relating to their duties to their fellow-men, and more 
particularly to judicial rectitude. Seek judgement: Practise 
justice. The next clause has been variously rendered: Relieve 
the oppressed, “Set right the oppressor” (marg. Rev.), and 
“ Redress wrong.” In addition to this, they are bidden to 
befriend the weak and defenseless classes, who are frequently 
represented as specially the objects of divine regard.—Judge, 
(deal justly with, and see that justice isdone to) the fatherless. 
Plead for (espouse the cause of ) the widow. The truly pious 
man will manifest his piety in all his dealings with his fellow- 
men. And he who is unjust and unkind to his fellows cannot 
have the love of God in his heart (1 John 4: 20). 

Verse 18.—On condition of this abandonment of sin, and 
leading better lives, they are promised free and full forgive- 
ness, which is set forth under the emblem of a complete 
washing away of all the stains of sin. Guilty as they are, 
they shall be made perfectly white and clean in the sight of 
the infinitely holy God, and treated as though they had never 
sinned. But how, it may be asked, does this consist with the 
New Testament doctrine of pardon only for the sake of Christ 
and of justification by faith alone? There is no disagreement 
whatever. The apostle tells us (Rom. 3: 21, 22) that the 
method of salvation under the Old Testament was the very 
same as under the New. The only difference is that, in the 
fuller and clearer revelation of the New Testament, God’s plan 
of grace is better understood than it could possibly have been 
before the work of Christ on man’s behalf had been actually 
performed. The reconciliation between Isaiah and the New 
Testament is precisely the same as between the apostles James 
and Paul. There is no discrepancy, but simply a difference 
in the emphasis laid upon one feature or another of the same 
divine scheme. Isaiah insists upon that repentance which 
proves its genuineness by turning away from sin and bringing 
forth fruits meet for repentance in a pure and holy life. He 
also requires faith in God's promise of unmerited mercy, 
which will remove their scarlet and crimson sins. That this 
mercy was exercised only through atoning blood was 
sufficiently known to those whom he addressed by the 
teaching of the law, with which they were familiar, and 
whose ordinances they were constant in observing, though in 
a spirit of formalism, which he found it necessary to rebuke 
(Heb. 9: 22). It was not his aim to abolish sacrifices any 
more than to abolish prayer. He no more depreciates the 
one than he does the other. And these ceremonial sacrifices 
pointed directly to the one true sacrifice on Calvary, which is 
the only ground of pardon and salvation under either dis- 
pensation (Rom. 3: 25, 26). 





“THE YEAR THAT KING UZZIAH DIED.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


The period of Isaiah’s prophetic career stretches across a 
wild, turbulent series of years. He stood as God’s messenger 
during the administration of four kings, and in the exercise 
of his office he was obliged to join the carefulness of courtier 
life with the fidelity of a commissioned ambassador from heaven. 

The particular passage which comes under our study seems 
to belong early in his ministry; and we shall not err seriously 
if we suppose it describes the later part of Uzziah’s reign, and 
we may even limit much of it to what the prophet specifies 
(Isa. 6: 1) as the year of his death. 

I. Occasionally, men call each other’s notice to the fact 
that a large number of what a thoughtful observer would 
consider unusual forces for good or evil had aggregated them- 
selyes upon a single season. The clouds are always charged 
with electricity; but there are storms in which the fluid 
seems to rush up in mighty violence against the edges of the 
masses of mist, agd there wait for a passing bulk of vapor 
just to touch it into lightning, and rend the sky with 
explosion. 

1. First among the peculiarities of “the year that king Uz- 
ziah died” was the deadening influence of worldliness. The 
nation’s financial and material prosperity had begun to tell 
on its virtue. Everything grew showy and heartless, We 
have occasionally, in these northern climates, days when the 
snow turns to rain, and the rain to sleet; and by and by the 
trees are covered with a radiant raiment of ice, every twig, 
every bough, every shrub; so, as the morning sun comes up, he 
looks on an orchard of diamonds, a grove of pearls, a forest of 
pendant crystals, already hanging over a world of matchless 
But one who shotld shake these branches would 


the prophet foresees as certainly future may be vividly por- | tion —Hide mine eyes. The figure is drawn from men, who | shiver, and he who touch them would twinge. And mean- 


trayed, as though it were taking place before hiseyes. In this 


cover their eyes, when determined not to see. 


He will not | 


while, if one could only remember it as he admires, he would 


case, the chapter may be in its proper chronological position. | regard nor listen favorably to their prayers, however | think the trees were likely to die before they could ease them- 
Overthrown by strangers: The word denotes a.turning upside | importunate or frequently repeated. The reason is given in | selvesofa burden s0 fatal while it glittered, and so freezing when 
down as an emblem of complete destruction. The term is | the last clause: Your hands are full of blood; that is, you are it flashed. It was thus in Israel “the year that king Uzziah 
always used elsewhere of the overthrow of Sodom and Go- | guilty of murder. This grossest of crimes against their fellow- | died.” Great success in war, plenteous harvests, vast commerce, 
morrah, to which reference is made (v.9). The correct sense | men is instanced, not as the only form of wickedness practiced | many conquests, had rendered the kingdom rich, and then over 
is probably given in the common version. But as this word | among them, but as a representative specimen, suggestive of all | it fell the deceitful beauty of the ice-shower ; so the brilliant 


is elsewhere followed by its object, and not by the agent, some 


prefer to transiate, as in the margin of the Revision, “as the | 


the rest. | 
Verse 16.—The first step for them to take is to abandon all | 


luxury of that period congealed as it shone. 
It was at this time that the men became vicious, effeminate, 
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and imperious; and the women began to bejewel their persons 
and to debase their lives (Isa. 3: 18-24). 

2. Then, next to this, there was an element of political 
confusion in the realm. Uzziah had begun well ; but success 
brought him riches, and riches generated pride, and the 
pride of wealth generally manages to poison an owner’s heart 
with a portion of its own venom. This supercilious monarch 
hecame jealous of his priests; he attempted to usurp the office 
of the sons of Levi (2 Chron. 26: 16). To the story as it 
appears in the inspired record we might add some traditions 
gathered by Josephus. The scene grows picturesque: there 
stood the king enraged to the extreme of his violent temper; 
he had “a censer in his hand to burn incense ;” there stood 
the priests with solemn hands lifted in protest unto God. In 
that one awful moment of decision and defiance the historic 
earthquake began, and an anguish ran across Jerusalem. The 
walls of the temple shook as the ground rose and fell; the 
roof opened, the grand mystery of the shrines was thrown 
open to the noonday, Startled by the commotion of the ele- 
ments, the king was casting up his eyes toward the heavens, 
and was beginning to be frightened and filled with shame at 
his sacrilege, when suddenly upon his forehead fell an inex- 
plicable scurf of leprosy, and that awful sound, “ Unclean! 


unclean !”’ which was the sign, forever after, of one’s exclusion | 


from the homes of men, arose on the air, and Uzziah was 
doomed (2 Chron. 26: 21). Politically, therefore, the nation 
was in a most melancholy and embarrassing position. Their 
king was only just alive. It was worse for them than if he 
had been dead. His son was king, and not king. There was 
a divided head. 

3. So we are led on to notice a third peculiarity of the 
“year that king Uzziah died,’—there was a frightful series of 
physical inflictions devastating the country. Allusion has 
already been made to the earthquake. The prophecies of 
Amos and Micah, and especially that of Joel,—all of whom 
exercised their ministry in this period,—are crowded with 


references to the crushing visitations from God. The moun- | 


tains are described as cleft asunder; the land seems to melt 


comes a roar on the blast, which men say is the voice of the 
Lord as the voice of a lion. 

II, Thus, then, did that terrible year run on: it is time for 
us now to seek the practical lessons which are suggested by 
the message Isaiah was set to deliver. 

1. To begin with, let us learn that one year of God's disci- 
plines ought to be enough to teach the whole world to hate sin. 
God does not change; what he said and did then, is what he 
would say and do now. Is it possible that men and monarchs 
will never understand him ? 

2. Again, disregard of divine beneficence is insufferably 
dull and unintellectual. A man that receives his daily mer- 
cies, and never prays, is stupider than an ass, and more witless 
than an ox (vs, 2-4). 

3. God’s mercy spares the worst of people for the sake of 
the few who are faithful (vs. 5-8). When a community is 
carried captive of their lusts, tribulation begins ; the country 
is desolated, the cities are burned with fire. But the Lord of 
hosts has always a remnant, albeit “a very small remnant,” 
to keep Zion from being as Sodom or Gomorrah. 

4, For this is our next lesson: The forms of worship, with- 
out an honest heart in them, are only an offense unto God 
(vs. 9-15). For hands which are occupied with taking bribes 
and following after rewards, till their owners are rebellious, 
and become companions of vulgar thieves, cannot be expected 
to hold out humble palms for the taking of divine riches. 
Feet, which walk mincingly as they go, tinkling with orna- 
ments around the ankles, will not be swift to run on errands 
of peace and mercy for the Lord’s sake. 

5. Once more: Mere negative surrender of idolatry, with- 
out genuine positiveness of service, is not enough. Men must 
not only, “cease to do evil;” they must “learn to do well” 
(vs. 16, 17). 

6. Finally, let us learn here that, when the sin is denounced, 
Immanuel begins to plead with the sinner (v.18), There is an 
indescribable tenderness in the end of this chapter, when we 
recall the positive violence with which it has moved on from 
the beginning. There are occasions upon which even the 
most careless ought to grow thoughtful. A picture like this 
moves one almost to tears as he looks upon it. It is the eter- 
nal Jehovah who is speaking now, not alone this gentle and 
sweet-minded Isaiah. It is God who condescends to entreat 
his creature just to come near and talk with him. While we 
seem to feel as if the day of doom might be close by, he asks 
us to look up and see that he is standing at the very door of 
his palace, and offering his hand to us in reconciliation, and 
even pressing upon us a free pardon for all our sins. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H,. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

The vision of Isaiah, . . . which he saw (v.1). In order to 
be a good witness, a man must have personal knowledge of 
that to which he testifies. When God wants one of his chil- 
dren to testify for him, he first prepares him as a witness by 


giving him personal knowledge of the truths which he is to 








like s furnace; the earth heaves like the billows of the sea; | ‘'*" Ve & Of finding relief from them. 


the ground reels and staggers like a drunken man; there | 














declare. Isaiah was to testify of things to come; therefore ing out what he is ready to do for us, than in any other possi- 


God gave him a vision of the coming things. You and I are | 
set to testify of what has been, and of what is, rather than of | 


what is to be. We have had our visions of good and evil, 
and we now have a responsibility for bearing witness to God’s 
dealings with us according to our visions. Each of us may be 
a witness, as truly as was Isaiah, even though no one of us be 
a prophet as he was, 

I have nourished and brought wp children, and they have 
rebelled against me (v. 2). There is no trial harder to bear 
than ingratitude. And the more we have done for those who 
prove ungrateful, the more their ingratitude pains us. Children 
rarely know how much they have cost their parents, or how 
much their parents have borne with and endured for them. But 
the parents know it, and that knowledge intensifies the sense 
of any ingratitude on their children’s part. God’s loving care 
of his children transcends infinitely all human parental care, 
and no such ingratitude is shown toward eArthly parents as is 
manifested toward God. Does God count you or me among 
those children whom he has nourished and brought up, but 
who have rebelled against him ? 

The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib: but... 
my people doth not consider (v. 3). We sometimes speak of our 
frailties and failings as showing that we are “ human;” while 
our harshest judgment of another is indicated in the charge 
that his course is “brutal.” But God suggests that there 
are phases of human conduct which are worse than the ways 
of any brute. Brutes are commonly responsive to the loving 
ministries of those who provide for their daily wants. Is 
every man as good as the brutes in this particular? Have 


| you and I a lesson of gratitude to teach to the brutes? or do 


we need to learn from them so far? 


Why will ye be still stricken, that ye revolt more and more? 
(v. 5.) Not one of us ever had a lesson from the Lord which 
we did not need. Many of us have had lessons from the 
Lord which we did not heed. When the Lord is training us 
by trials, he is more desirous of ceasing to add to our trials 
Of one thing we 
may be sure,—when we are able to get on without trials, we 
shall be spared from trials. Meanwhile the Lord himself is 
asking tenderly: “ Why will ye be still stricken?” Why not 
let the present measure of trial suffice for your chastisement ? 

Except the Lord of hosts had left unto us a very small remnant, 
we should have been as Sodom (v. 9). Sodom had simple jus- 
tice from the Lord when it was utterly destroyed. If we had 
had simple justice from the Lord, we should have been as 


Sodom. Yes, that is no figure of speech; it is the plain and | 


exact truth. Think over your whole course in life, and say 
what would have been the result to you if God had been strict 
to mark your iniquity, and swift to punish it! You and I owe 
everything to God’s mercy. However it may be with others, 
that is our. case. 

To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices wnto me? 
saith the Lord (v.11). What is back of all your sacrifices, all 
your exercises of worship, all your show of devotion to God 
and God's cause? What is your moving purpose in all this? 
Why do you pray? Why do you read the Bible? Why do 
you go tochurch? Why do you give money and time and 
strength to promote religious enterprises? Is it because you 
are the Lord’s, and you take this way of showing that fact? 
Or is it because you think that God makes demands on you 
which must be met? that God asks something which you 
cannot safely refuse to give. In the one case, your purpose is 
a loving purpose; in the other case, it is a sordid purpose. In 
the one case, you would show your love to God; in the other 
case, you would placate God, or would purchase his favor. In 
the one case, your purpose is a right purpose; in the other 
case, it is hopeless folly. 

Cease to do evil: learn to do well (vs. 16,17). If you would 
please God, you must both do more and do less; do more of 
the right sort, and do less of the wrong sort. There is some- 
thing for you to learn, and something for you to unlearn. 
Unless both these phases of reform are borne in mind, there 
is pretty sure to be only half a reformation at the best. Many 
a man is vigorously at work in new lines of well-doing, while 
he pays no attention whatever to breaking up old habits of 
evil. It is all right for a new convert to learn how to sing 
and pray, and recite Bible verses; but he mustn’t forget to 
learn how to talk without swearing, how to get excited with- 
out losing control of his temper, how to pass comments on his 
fellows without uncharitableness and harsh judging. Ceasing 
to do familiar evil is an important adjunct of learning novel 
modes of doing well. 


Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord (v. 18). 
Reasoning with the Lord is very different from reasoning 
about the Lord. There is little gain in reasoning about the 
Lord, in reasoning about his existence, in reasoning about his 
attributes, in reasoning about his eternal and infinite pur- 
poses; for all these things are utterly beyond the extremest 
scope of human wisdom. But there is very great gain in 
reasoning with the Lord, in bringing to him our troubles, our 
fears, our needs, and in applying to our case the teachings of 
his word, his providence, and his Spirit. In the contempla- 


| tion of God, faith is worth vastly more than reason; but 
turning to God in faith, we can use our reason better in find- 








ble employment of that reason. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


It was not from lack of warning that either Israel or Judah 
went into captivity. Most truly might Jehovah say, “I have 
spread out my hands all the day unto a rebellious people” 
(Isa. 65: 2), and “I spake unto you, rising up early and 
speaking, but ye heard not; I called you, but ye answered 
not” (Jer.7: 13). And not only were God’s people warned by 
word of mouth, but by divine judgments as well. The Jews 
fell before their foes, and were harassed often on every side. 
That which had been threatened long before, began to prove 
true, and the horizon was dark with ominous clouds. Our 
lesson to-day is another instance of these reiterated warnings. 
The words of the prophet are full of intense zeal, not only for 
God, but for the people as well. Not because he hates his 
nation, but because he loves it, does he so faithfully set forth 
the sins that were its ruin. Let the teacher divide the les- 
son, for clearness’ sake, as follows : 

I. A Truthful Picture-—This is found in verses 6-9. Under 
the figure of a totally diseased body, the condition of God’s 
people is set forth. There is no soundness left. Disease has 
not attacked one organ, leaving the rest in sound condition. 
All through the nation, in king and subject, priest and peo- 
ple, judge and litigant, moral corruption has spread. Then 
again, with more of directness, the prophet calls attention to 
the condition of the land. So have they been harassed, that 
Jerusalem is left alone in the midst of the land, conspicuous 
as the only strong city amid the surrounding desolation. Yet 
even this small measure of prosperity is owing, not to the god- 
liness of the people, but only to the tender mercy of God, who 
has spared this “remnant.” Now pass on to 

Il. A Terrible Statement—This is found in verses 10-15. To 
the bitter words of the prophet under the first head, some 
might have replied, “ Well, we keep our feasts, new moons, 
sabbaths, we offer our prayers and perform our sacrifices, and 
our incense is wafted heavenward. Why does God thus treat 
us?” To this comes the terrible reply: All your holy 
things are only abominations. Jehovah cannot abide the 
services of the temple, and will turn a deaf ear to all your 
prayers. Your oblations are vain, and your meetings iniqui- 
tous. And lest any should fail to understand why these 
denunciations were thus poured forth, and should plead that 
God, having appointed these things as “ordinances,” he 
should be pleased with them, the reason is added: “ Your 
hands are full of blood.” Could any single stroke of the pen 
present a more lurid picture than this? It is nothing less 
than that of a man praying, with uplifted hands, which at the 
same instant are streaming with the blood of violence and op- 
pression. Therefore, says God, all your ceremonies are abhor- 
rent to me, and, the more you engage in them, the more am I 
displeased. Yet, in spite of this dreadful spiritual condition, 
we have 

III. A Tender Appeal.—This is found in verses 16-18. In 
spite of all the awful past, the future may yet be redeemed. 
Repent, and be restored. Return, and you will be graciously 
received. Even the crimson stain of your murderous hands 
shall be blotted out, and you shall be cleansed and made as 
pure as the driven snow. This is God’s gracious message, for 
whose acceptance he pleads by the mouth of Isaiah. 

Was the appeal heeded, or the warning of any avail? Alas! 
we know the sequel only too well. Thissame Isaiah is forced 
to return to God, asking, ‘Who hath believed our report?” 
and in Isaiah 28:10 he represents the people as mocking 
him, and saying that his teachings are childish and babbling. 
The Hebrew conveys this scorn of the people for the message 
of the prophet much more strongly than the English Version. 
They are made to say that the prophet’s words are, “Tsav la 
tsav, tsav la tsav, kav la kav, kav la kav,” as who should say, 
“Babble, babble, babble, prattle, prattle, prattle.” Thus they 
scorned. his warnings and despised his appeals. Is it any 
wonder that they perished ? 

Mutatis mutandis, all these utterances of the prophet apply 
to individuals in these days. Are there not many men who 
are spiritually in the same destitute and forlorn condition in 
which the Jews were temporally. Temptations triumph over 
them. Their minds are overrun with hordes of devastating 
thoughts; their hearts are the abode of evil passions that are 
made welcome there. Their lipsare given over oftentimes to 
folly, and their feet are swift to run to evil. We donot refer 
only to those who are open and unshamed in their lives. 
Are there not church-members who are bloody with evil 
deeds, whose hands God sees stained with sin? Do Sunday- 
school superintendents and church treasurers never come 
under the condemnation of the civil law? Are church-mem- 
bers never so entangled by the world that they are shorn of 
power to resist temptation, and are on the verge of total cap- 
tivity to the powers of evil? Alas! Babylon has her hand 
already on the very throat of many a professed Israelite ; and 
but for God’s tender mercy would long ago have led him 
away into final bondage. 

Yet see! to all such stricken and diseased ones comes to-day 
the tender appeal: Turnye. Come, reason with God, Give 
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one good reason why you should continue in evil. Produce 
one argument why you should not repent this day. God 
desires to debate this matter with you; and the judge, for the | 
time being, turns to plead the cause of the prisoner with him. 
And shall the prisoner scorn the pleading of the judge, and 
push him back on the bench to pronounce judgment ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 





Who was the good prophet that came to see King Hezekiah 
when he was so sick? Isaiah was an old man then, for he 
had been a prophet many years; he had known different 
kings, some of them good, others wicked; he knew all about 
the people too,—how they had lived, and what they had done. | 
No prophet was more blessed than Isaiah; for God gave him | 
wisdom to see how he loved this whole sinful world, and, even 
in the time of great wickedness, gave him messages of peace 
and hope. Isaiah lived after Hezekiah died, and it is said that 
good Hezekiah’s wicked son had Isaiah put to death. 

The Work of Sin—This is the picture in the beginning of 
Isaiah’s book. What would you think of a child whose 
father did everything to make him happy and good, who 
grew up and had no thanks, no love.for him? Suppose the 
child had been a poor slave, rescued, saved, fed, and loved, | 


and he should forget the one who had been to him a father. | 


God had done more than that for the people of Israel and | 
Judah. For hundreds of years he had called them his chosen | 
people, kept them in famine, war, sent them prophets and 
teachers, and worked miracles to help them many times. 
Isaiah tells them how tLe ox in the stall knows his master’s 
voice, how every animal knows the hand which gives daily 
food. When you have thrown crumbs a few times for the 
sparrows, do they not come and peck on the window-pane, 
looking for you again? Is a selfish, sinful heart less thankful 
than an ox, or even a little sparrow? But of a nation whom 
God had fed, he says: “I have... brought up children, and 
they have rebelled against me.” Whatisit torebel? This is 
what sin in their hearts made them do. What were some of 
God’s works of mercy which they forgot? Who were some 
of the prophets who taught them “by counsel and miracle? 
What prophet tried to destroy the worship of Baal? Which 
helped their king in war? Who gave their prophets wisdom ? 
Do you forget God when you do not love his day and his 
Word, or thank him for daily gifts? They forsook God. He 
promised ‘kings and people if they would serve, he would pro- 
tect; if they loved him, he would dwell with them; but if 
they forsook him, he would forsake them. A few kings “did 
right in the sight of the Lord;” but of how many we read, 
“he did evil.” They provoked God to anger. When he 
looked down on the green hills, what did he see? How did 
King Ahaz treat the temple? When the people forsook 
God, to whom did they sacrifice? “They provoked him to 
anger with strange gods,” gods made with hands, images 
such as they saw among the heathen. Had they forgotten 
that? Do you wonder God was angry? 

Punishment of Sin.—Sorrow and trouble came upon the 
whole land. God kept his word, they ought to have remem- 
bered God’s promises of fruitful happy years, ifthey would obey 
and serve, but promises of famine, war, slavery, if they would 
not hearken and obey his word. “Thou shalt be smitten be- 
fore thine enemies,” your cities shall be destroyed, your chil- 
dren shall be slaves,—all this had been plainly told them. 
Isaiah gives the picture of their punishment. The country 
was left without vine-dressers or men to plant and reap, the 
cities were destroyed, walls broken down, houses burned and 
left in ruins. Even Israel, the other kingdom, once the same 
people, joined with the people of Syria and fought against 
Judah, carrying away captives to Damascus; in one day, one 
hundred and twenty thousand were slain in Jerusalem “ be- 
cause they had forsaken the Lord God of their fathers.” Yet 
God was sorry for them, and by Isaiah said, Why will you go 
on and sin against me, and need to be stricken more and 
more? A fewstill lived in Jerusalem who remembered God; 
and for their sakes, when other cities were destroyed, Jerusa- 
lem was spared until the covenant with David had been ful- 
filled, and the promised Jesus had walked its streets. 

Sin in Their Worship—aA few still carried sacrifices to the 
temple; some priests wore their robes, and kept the feasts and 
fast-days, offering lambs, goats, and the fat of fed beasts,—but 
it was only the form, and not true heart-worship. To 
them Isaiah said," Hear ye the word of the Lord: Why 





do you come with sacrifices? bring no more vain offerings; | 


it issin; even the solemn meetings, Had not God commanded 
them to worship in that way? Yes; but they were to 


of their prophets long before told them “to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” Is it any 
truer worship now to say words of prayer, and not mean what 
you say nor want what you ask for? Is it not just as false to 
say, “ Forgive all my sins,” if you are not truly sorry, and trying 
to leave off sinning? Is there anything in your heart or 


how sins could be forgiven, wickedness be put away and for- 
What are the words of 


gotten, and the heart be made right. 
the golden text? Would any one cease to do evil until he was 
truly sorry for sin? Who will help those who are anxious 
to learn to do well? Who said, “Learn of me”? The 


people were to put away sin from their lives, to repent, turn | 


from sin, turn to God. Then he would help them to be just, 
kind, merciful to the poor, the widow, and the orphan. 

God Loves to Forgive—He is angry with those who forsake 
him, but to those willing to cease to do evil, he calls, “ Come, 
come now.” Does that mean you, to-day? Like a dear father 
saying, “Come, my children, close to me, and I will talk with 
you about being good and happy ;” so God says, “ Come, let 
us reason together,” and then he gives the answer to the 
‘snow-prayer.’ Can anything be redder than scarlet? Of all 
colors, a crimson red is hardest to change. What is paper 
made of? In the great factories when rags are assorted, the 
red ones are so hard to change, that they are kept to make red 
paper. But no matter how many, or how heavy, are the sins 


| that stain the soul, God in his love and power can make it 


clean and white as the fresh-falling snow, or the newly washed 
wool from the fleece of the lamb. 
Next week we shall see that God showed to Isaiah his plan 


of love, not for one sinful nation, but for each sinful soul, in a | 


whole sinful world. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





SIN ABUNDANT, GRACE SUPER- 
ABUNDANT. 


1, THE SINS: 
Disobedience—Rebellion—Hypocrisy— Violence. 


2. THE RESULTS: 
Estrangement—Sickness—Corruption— Death, 
3. THE REMEDY: 

Proffered Mercy—Diwvine Pardon. 


THOUGH YOUR SINS BE AS SCARLET, 
THEY SHALL BE AS WHITE AS SNOW. 








| FOUR THOUGHT PICTURES. 
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BIBLE QUESTIONS WORTH ANSWERING. 
1. WHY WILL YE BE STILL STRICKEN? 
2. WHY WILL YE NOT UNDERSTAND? 
3. WHY WILL YE NOT BELIEVE? 
4. WHY WILL YE DIE? 





WHO CAN ANSWER THEM? 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


‘“Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” 
“Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb.” 
“There is life for a look at the Crucified One.” 
“ Just as I am, without one plea.” 

“Weary of earth, and laden with my sin.” 
“Sinners, turn, why will ye die?” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 
What is the approximate length of Isaiah’s life ?” Give dates. 
Why does his book stand first among the prophets? How 


does the style of its writing from the thirty-sixth to the 
fortieth chapters differ from the rest of the book ? - Name some 


| of the nations against which Isaiah prophesied (Isa. 13-23). | 
come with clean hands, innocent of sin, and pure hearts. One | 


What was the character of the kings of Judah during Isaiah’s 
lifetime? (v. 1.) How does a man’s familiarity with Scrip- 


ture affect his forms of expression? (v. 2; Deut. 32: 1.) | 
| What argument for the dignity of the speaker is contained in | 
| this call? Why should his dignity and authority be more 
| apparent to us than to those of Isaiah’s time ? (Heb. 1: 1-3.) | 
| Is the complaint with which the prophecy opens applicable 


your life which seems like the people of Judah? What did | to the present time, or is it not? How does the state of many 


David say in Psalm 51 about “the sacrifices of God” ? 


bless all who will repent. He gave words to Isaigh to tell 





| men, as retipients of God’s care, compare with that of 
Forgiveness of Sin.—God is sorry for sinners, and loves to | 


' condition, before God, 


many creatures in the brute creation? (v. 3.) Describe their 
who receive temporal and spiritual 





blessings without any sense of gratitude and appreciation 
(v. 4). How often will a wise and loving father repeat his 
chastisements? (v. 5.) How may we be joyful in the midst 
of affliction? (Heb, 12: 10-13.) Unto what condition does 
sin reduce all its subjects? (v. 6.) What therefore is the 
only path of wisdom? (Prov. 1:7.) Name some of the ways 
in which God endeavors to bring us to a sense of our folly? 
| (v. 7.) Are there, or are there not, any such signs in our 
| own nation? To what three things did the prophet compare 
the desolate city? (v. 8.) How was the Lord’s mercy shown 
| to the sinful nation? (v. 9.) Why did he show them greater 
| mercy than he did to Sodom and Gomorrah? Whom does 
| the prophet address in the tenth verse? Of what value to 
| God was all the blood that was shed in sacrifice during the 
Levitical dispensation? (v. 11.) Why did he require the 
slaughter of so vast a number of innocent victims? What 
does every form of service that is void of heart devotion 
| become in God’s sight? (vs. 12-14.) How late do we find 
| indications of this same void worship? (Matt. 15: 7-9.) How 
| does God regard our prayers while we will not renounce our 
' sinful ways? (v. 15.) What hope have we of help from God 
' while we cherish our sins? What therefore is the prepara- 
‘tory step toward regaining God’s favor? (vs. 16, 17.) At 
what time was this doctrine emphatically taught? (Matt. 
3: 1-3.) Whence does the sinner obtain his first desire to 
repent? (Eph. 2: 1-5.) What promise is therefore contained 
in the very first aspirations after holiness of life? (v. 18.) 








ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Tue Ox Knowetu His Owner.”—It is worth noting 
that the ancient Eastern Church saw in these words a pro- 
phetic reference to the birth of Christ. 


“The ox and ass within the stall 
Have seen and known the Lord of all.” 


According to this conception, Isaiah saw, in his prophetic 
vision, Christ born in an inn and laid in a manger, among the 
adoring animals. Then it was that the ox knew his Owner, 
and the ass the crib wherein his Master was laid, while, with- 
out, the Lord’s people did not know and did not consider. 

“NEITHER MOLLIFIED witH OrL.”—The use of oil is per- 
haps the commonest of the three great means of healing used 
in the East,—bleeding, cauterization, and the application of 
oil internally or externally. The true Oriental cannot get 
along without oil; to him it is both food and medicine. Most 
of the food preparations used in the East are oily messes, 
quite unpalatable to a European palate. “When I have 
plenty of oil,” said a shaykh to Richardson, “I am a man, 
and my people know that I am aman.” In general it may 
be said that the one mollifying medicine used in the East is 
oil. Wounds are dressed with it; and even in cases where an 
Occidental would see no occasion for any external applica- 
tion, the whole body, or part of it, will be anointed till it 
shines. The finest olive-oil in use in the East is different in 
appearance from the same grade of the olive-oil of commerce, 
it being of a crude green color. 

“A LopGE in A GARDEN OF CucUMBERS.”’—In Pales- 
tine, cucumbers are generally cultivated in low-lying lands, 
barren of almost anything else. The lodge is simply a tem- 
porary shelter, built by planting a few stakes upright in the 
ground, roof and sides being formed by fastening green boughs 
upon the stakes. At best, the lodge is a very poor affair. 
“That is the lodge, I suppose, which Isaiah speaks of,” ex- 
claims Dr. Thomson’s imaginary traveler; “just such a frail, 
temporary thing suggested that sad complaint of the prophet, 
The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a 
lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” “No doubt,” answers his 
companion ; “but the true point of the comparison will not 
appear until the crop is over and the lodge forsaken by the 
keeper. Then the poles fall down, or lean every which way, 
and those green boughs with which it is shaded will have 
been seattered by the wind, leaving only a ragged, sprawling 
wreck, a most affecting type of utter desolation—‘ as Sodom, 
and ... like unto Gomorrah.’” 

“To TrampLe My Covurts.’—It must be remembered that 
an ancient Oriental temple was not like a modern church. 
Only the priests could enter into the temple proper; only he 
who was specially consecrated into the holy of holies. There 
was no assembling of the people, for purposes of worship, 
inside the temple building, as in our churches; the worshipers 
stood in the outer courts, while the priests carried on the 
sacrificial rites. Thus “to tread the temple courts” was in 
essence equivalent to our phrase “to go to church,” though 
not equivalent in form. The synagogue service, which was 
much later in development than the temple service, was the 





true parent of the modern congregation. 

“WueEN Ye Spreap FortuH Your Hanps.”—One of the 
characteristic attitudes of the ritual of prayer in the East 
The Muhammadan’s preparation for prayer includes 
the raising of his open hands on each side of his face, and the 
touching of the lobes of his ears with the points of his thumbs 
while he repeats the words, “God is most great!” In the 
ancient East, also, a common attitude of prayer was to raise 
the hands over the head in supplication, with the palms turned 
‘ heavenwards, 


| to-day. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS 


Verses By Anson D. F Randolph. 16mo, pp 167. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Bons. 


White Heather A novel. By William wack. 12mo, a7. New 
York Marper and Brothers Price, $1.25. sa 


Common Sensé in the Nursery. iy Marien ay ty i2mo, pp. vi 205. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. Price § 


Wenner, ar. My God to Thee By Sarah Flower ene some, illustrated. 
ork ‘horas Nelson and Sens, Price 75 cen 


Pep nd Salt; or, Seasoning for young folk. Prepared by Howard 
Pie 4to, illustrated, pp IA New York : Harper and Brothers 


Rotger eng By_Frank R Stockton Illustrated by A. B. Frost 
p xi,3%. New York Charles Scribner’sSons Price, $2.00. 

Norwey an for By Richard Lovett, M.A. Witn map. 4to, illus 

rated, pp xii,224 London - The Rel liglous Tract Society Price $83 50. 


The Baby’s Journal, Designed and commited by 3. ‘ie Brey, Oblong 
go. iustrated, pp. 40. New York : Anson D. F. Randolph. Price, 


The Dawning: A first Bible Fees bad children. rl Mrs. Sulegiine. 
~—.™ illustrated, pp. 4, Frederick Warne &Co. Price, 


The yait of Constantinople : Being the sto’ a’ he of pe ryan Crusade. | 
ted 4 Pears, LLB. 8vo, pp xvi, : Harper 
rothers. 


Tae oe of the Red Cross Knight. From Spenser’s Fairy Queen. 
xv ~~. illustrated, 4 14, New York :T Brelzos nad Bonk 


Price. Woe 
Talks About the Weather: In its relation to plants andanimals. By 
ries Barnard, 16mo, pp. xv, 121. n, Chautauqua Press 


Price, 75 cents, 


Short Talks to Young Christians on the Evidences. By the Rev. C.O 
Brown a 68. Chicago: F. H. Revell. Price, cloth, 0 cents; 
paper, 30 cents 

Katie Robertson , or, mt all Ley ha acknow] Him.” By M. E. 
pec od 12mo, mee Conatagntan Sunday-school and 

ng Socie 


Three Years “ Glenwood . A sequel i Katie at Margaret E. 
Winslow apP 362, Boston R.A 1 and 
Publishing: Socie 


A Bummer in the Rockies. By Anna FE. Woodbridge. 16mo, illustrated 


RP. wi. Cincinnati Cranston and Stowe; New York . Phillips and 
unt Price, $1.00, 


The Story of Rome From the earliest times to da end of the Rapetie. 
With maps. By Arthur Gilman, M.A. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xvi, 355. 
New York G. P. Putnam's Sons, Price 


In the Land of the Moose, the Bear, and the Beaver, Adventures in the 
forests of Athabasea ‘By Achilles Daunt. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 328. 
New York Thomas Nelson and Sons, Price, $1 1.35, 


The Parallel Bible. Being, An Authorised Version arranged in zaltet 
columns with the Revised Version. Ato, pp. xii, 1024, 310. 
Bich Gane University Press; New York omas Nelson ‘ind | oan. 


malt Hours with the Lessons of 1886 Cha on the Bible texts chosen 
1 Sabbath-school 


during 1886, in connection with the Inter- 
a tional lesson series 12mo, pp. 4c Philadelphia : Presb: 


Board ot Publication 


A a 's Study % me be lish Bible . considered In its Laan rs and 
aspect. cis Bowen, LL.D., Alford Professor of Phi- 


Toso in eranys FSolle 12mo, ie New York. Charles 
pli a Price §1 Loo ” 


Pe First Three Christian Contaries, Church History from A. D. 
A. D. 313. - 4 ey ree, D.D., late Professor of Church iistory, 


Free Church Colle xm x, 30. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and $ Recs ge —_— 


Poems of Child Life and Count Life. Lk six books . Comvepennenee 
randmother’s — ; The Mill Stream ; Baby, Wali ope 
Pe and the Brook 20k i other's Birthday Re Review uliana 
re a , dep’ ré, 2 pages cach. 
New York : E and J J.B Young & Co. aang ine, 





HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN* 


Within the past half-dozen years has been developed a 
popular, and now very common, type of holiday book for 
young readers. The subject is travel and adventure; the 
plot carries a number of young tourists through familiar 
or unfamiliar countries, of Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America, or South America; the attractiveness of the 
book*is made to depend mainly upon very numerous illus- 
trations, for the most part not new, but chosen from the 
electrotype stock of the publishers; the text is shaped 
to fit the pictures, not the pictures the text; and the 
whole is bound within showy covers. Books of this 
class, probably known to all our readers, of course have 
for their prototypes the Evenings at Home of our grand- 
parents, or the Rollo books of a generation ago; but 
they differ from these because they are really examples 
of book-making, not of authorship. If any of them 
equal, in literary merit, the work of Mrs. Barbauld, 
Thomas Day, or Jacob Abbott, our memory, or our 
facility for observation, is at fault. 

Such books, however, have proved attractive, with 
reason. Travel is a subject of which healthy children 
seldom tire, and by these volumes trustworthy informa- 
tion has been conveyed to many a young reader. Several 
new books for the forthcoming holiday season have been 
constructed on the plan we have outlined; and since 
only one of the works now before us has any pretension 
to high originality, while all, in one way or another, 





* The Boy Travellers in South America. By Thomas W. Knox. 8a. 
eo illustrated, pp. 510. New York: Har:er and Brothers. "Price, 


The Travels of Marco Polo. For eve and girls. By ty W. Knox. 
Sq. Svo, cloth, |. eee pp. xvili, 53. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, Price, 8 

Harry's io “to the Orient. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 344. 
Price, $1.50. 

Boy Travellers in Arabia; or, From Boston yY Daniel 
Wise, D.D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 277. New York : P ins ena Hunt. 
Price, 90 cents. 

Historic page. By E. 8. Brooks, Sm. 4to, cloth, illustrated, pp. viil, 
259. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.25. 

From the Tannery tothe White House: the Life of Ulysses 8, Grant. 
By William M. Thayer. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 490. Boston: 


the Rev. Charles Stedman Newhall. 
‘ew York: American Tract Society. 


- James H. Earle. Price, $1.50. 


Sunday Reading for Youn pat | Old, for 1886, 8vo, boa: illus- 

trated, pp. iv. 412) New v York nd J. BR Young &10n Fe to gia. 
Brio-a-Brac Stories. n Harrison. se lb: by Walter 

Face Tanne, loth, pp xii 300 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








will be found interesting, the interests of readers will 
best be met by a brief description of es”h, rather than 
by a detailed criticism. 

In The Boy Travellers in South America, Colonel 
Thomas W. Knox, one of the most skillful book-makers 
of his class, takes two boys to comparatively untrodden 
ground, and tells stay-at-home readers about the scenery, 
peoples, governments, and characteristics of Brazil, the 
Argentine Republic, Chili, Peru, Bolivia, and the smaller 
South American nations. Colonel Knox has himself 
traveled widely, and watched carefully, so that his work 
has the advantage due to his trained skill. This has been 
supplemented by study of the principal authorities, 
chiefly American The accounts of Peru, Chili, and the 
Argentine Republic are specially timely, and might be 
useful to adult readers for reference if the book had an 
index. Is there any reason why children themselves 
should be denied the manifest advantage of an index? 
Instead of the wall-paper lining of the covers, too com- 
mon in books of this class, a couple of useful maps are 
inserted, and the frontispiece is a good imitation of a 
water-color. 

Two curious maps also line the covers of The Travels 
of Marco Polo, sampled, summarized, and supplemented 
by Colonel Knox, “for boys and girls.” The book is 
principally devoted, of course, to Asiatic travel, and is 
one of the best yet prepared by its voluminous author, 
The illustrations, though poorly printed, are less familiar 
than those usually given in books of the sort. Might 
not this plan of editing a classic of travel be applied to 
some Of the writings of Captain John Smith? 

Constantinople, Palestine, and Egypt form the subject 
of the Rev. Charles 8. Newhall’s account of Harry’s 
Trip to the Orient, which is much smaller than Colonel 
Knox’s books, and is produced in a less showy and less 
expensive style. Poems or music diversify the narrative, 
which is also strengthened by devout and not unduly 
rhetorical sentiment. 

Still smaller, and still less expensive, is the Boy Trav- 


nter- | ellers in Arabia, by the veteran writer for the young, the 


Rev. Dr. Daniel Wise, who needs no introduction to our 
readers. Dr. Wise covers Mr. Newhall’s ground, to some 
extent, but also tells of the Arabs, the Euphrates, Bagh- 
to | dad, Haroon-er-Rasheed, the “ship of the desert,” and 
other Eastern animals, etc. The attractiveness of the 
volume (which is almost exactly of the Rollo-book size) 
is increased by the fact that its young readers can finish 
it in three or four sittings, without the weariness that 
sometimes follows a larger work. Certainly they will 
find its pages entertaining and instructive. 

Interesting, too, is Historic Boys, in which E. 8. 
Brooks tells of William of Normandy, Harry of Mon- 
mouth, Louis of Bourbon, Charles of Sweden, Baldwin 
of Jerusalem, and other boys of the days of absolutism, 
the crusades, the vikings, etc. Many of these boys after- 
wards became famous; and these accounts will fix their 
names in the minds of children, to whom “ grown-up” 
history might now be dull. The book will recommend 
itself to those who know and like such volumes as the 
late Sidney Lanier’s Boy’s Percy, Boy’s Froissart, or 
Boy’s King Arthur, or Miss Yonge’s Book of Golden 
Deeds. 

From the Tannery to the White House is a popular 
life of General Grant, written by the Rey. William M. 
Thayer, who has prepaeod similarly entitled biographies 
of Washington, Lincoln, and Garfield. It follows the 
lines of its predecessors, end of such formerly popular 
biographies as The Bobbin-Boy (General Banks) or The 
Tanner-Boy (General Grant, described by another author), 
save that it is addressed to youths and adults, rather than 
to children. It is written throughout in glowing eulogy, 
is accompanied by many pictures, which we cannot 
praise, and includes the death and burial of General 
Grant. 

The yearly numbers of the pleasant little English 
weekly paper for children, called Sunday Reading for 
the Young, have been bound up as a holiday book for 
readers "under ten or twelve years of age, to whom it 
offers many stories, sketches, and pictures, at a very 
small price. We advise Christmas donors to be careful 
how they place or hang this book; for the front litho- 
graphed cover displays Kate Greenaway children -in 
church, labelled “Sunday, the best day of all,” while 
the back cover consists of a staring advertisement of a 


| brand of cocoa. 


Of more literary and artistic importance than any of 
the books we have named is Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
Bric-a-Brac Stories. Mrs. Harrison is a woman who has 
made the writing and the reviewing of children’s books 
a specialty; and she brings to her task a fondness for 
folk and fairy tales, a pleasant style, and some originality 
of thought, After all, however, while some of her stories 





are pleasing and interesting, her aim has thus far been 
higher than her achievement. Her Old-fashioned Fairy 
Book, published last year, was a little disappointing, not- 
withstanding its quaint title and get-up; and the same 
must be said of the present book. But these Bric-4-Brac 
Stories are better than their predecessors, and better, on 
the whole, than any new juvenile which has this year 
come to our table; the idea of having a Swiss clock, a 
pipe from Arabia, and so on, tell stories of their native 
lands, is a clever one,—though, of course, not absolutely 
novel,—and it is not badly carried out. The accompany- 
ing illustrations, by Walter Crane, are the first work he 
has done for an American book for many years; they 
are artistic in arrangement and characteristic in style. 
But Mr. Crane’s characteristic style, unfortunately, does 
not enable him to draw either children or animals that 
look alive ; these pictures seem like designs for stained- 
glass windows. The stamped covers are gorgeous, but, 
like so many bric-4-brac collections, overcrowded. 





Among recent minor publications in the department 
of church history, there are two whose merit entitles 
them to special mention. The first is Church History in 
Brief, by Professor James C. Moffat of Princeton, whose 
short History ofthe Church in Scotland is the best 
small manual, on its subject, on either side of the Atlan- 
tic. The Church History in Brief begins with the 
Creation, and ends with the present. Comparatively 
scant space, however, is devoted to the Church of the 
Old Covenant; and of the three periods into which the 
history of the Christian Church is divided (pre-Constan- 
tine, pre-Reformation, and post-Reformation), that sub- 
sequent to the Reformation is treated with greatest 
fullness of detail. Such a work as this appeals solely, 
of course, to the general reader, who will find that these 
outlines give a serviceable framework for his general 
ecclesiastical reading. The second work is The First 
Three Christian Centuries, by the Rev. Dr. Islay Burns, 
formerly one of the Free Church professors at Glasgow. 
This work is less popular and more detailed than Pro- 
fessor Moffat’s, and its chronological’ tables, its Latin 
and Greek notes, and its scholarly appendix, give it more 
of the appearance of a text-book. It has really more 
color, however, than appears at first sight, the text being 
written in an easy flowing style. The chief excellence 
of the volume consists in the fact that it is brought up 
to the date of the most recent investigations. A new 
edition of Mrs. Sturge’s translation of Hausser’s Period 
of the Reformation requires® little more than mention. 
This standard work is now printed complete, in one 
stout volume, and the plates have been corrected. 
(Moffat. 12mo, pp. 495. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Price, $1.75.—Burns. 12mo, pp. 
330. New York : Thomas’ Nelson and‘Sons. Price, 
$1.25.—Hausser. 12mo, pp. 702. New York : Robert 
Carter and Brothers. Price, $2.50.) 


Books that are really useful, on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, could almost be counted on one’s fingers. 
Prominent among them would be the little volumes by 
Archbishop Whately, Miss Whately, and Prebendary 
(now Canon) Row. A book of a lower grade, but one 
which is singled out from a host of others by its plain 
straight-forward sense, is Short Talks to Young Christians 
on the Evidences, by the Rev. C. O. Brown. This little 
work is systematic without being technical, chatty with- 
out being needlessly diffuse, and it is written in a style 
suitable for thé reading of.elder youth. It is a pity 
that the typographical appearance of the book should 
be spoiled by lack of uniformity in the use of “leads” 
between the lines. (16mo, pp. 168. Ghicago: F. H. 
Revell. Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents.) 


In these days, when Sabbath desecration is too preva- 
lent, even in Christian homes, there is timeliness in 
the publication of anything which tends to bring about 
a better state of affairs. Mrs. A. K. Dunning, in her 
graphic Pen Pictures of Sundays at the Dobsons, indicates 
clearly how the Lord’s Day should be hallowed, and 
does not fail to point out how promptly the promised 
blessing follows upon the observance of the command- 
ment. (i16mo, pp. 318. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Price, $1.15.) 


A work of a somewhat higher type than any of its 
predecessors by the same author, 7'he Story of Hannah, 
by Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin, introduces the reader to 
agreeable people, provides an atmosphere which is tonic 
and healthful, and enlists interest in every page. 
Hannah’s character is well drawn, and her cheery 
strength and unfailing trust in God ought to be helpful 
and inspiring to those who read her bright words, (12mo, 
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pp. 430. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Young people, and those inclined to serve God in the 
little opportunities of daily life, may find suggestive 
hints in Light Ahead, by Cecelia A. Gardiner. The 


literary style of the story is crude, but the material is. 


good, and the faults of the writer are those which may 
be mended by practice. (16mo., New York: Phillips and 
Hunt.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the October Expositor, Professor Socin, of Tiibingen, 
has a sharp attack upon the work of the English Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. In the Fund’s Quarterly State- 
ment, dated the same month, W. B. [Walter Besant] 
replies (1) that the Fund’s maps are based upon asurvey 
by triangulation, and are therefore more correct than 
any others based upon “dead reckoning ;” (2) that the 
Name Lists give the names in actual use among the 
Fellaheen, without regard to the forms preferred by lit- 
erary Arabic; and (3) that individual explorers are alone 
responsible for the etymologies proposed by them. Mr. 
Besant claims that the real value of the Fund’s work 
consists in the mass of facts that it has collected, the 
Fund not holding itself in any way responsible for theo- 
ries which accompany the facts in the reports of indi- 
vidual explorers. 


Taking a hint, doubtless, from the celebrated questions 
of Michaelis addressed to Oriental travelers, the English 
Palestine Exploration Fund, before attempting the sys- 
tematic collection of facts connected with the manners, 
customs, and folk-lore of the present inhabitants of Syria, 
has decided to draw up a series of questions for the use 
of its agents while traversing the country. The Fund 
has therefore issued a form stating the chief topics con- 
cerning which inquiries will be conducted, and request- 
ing suggestions of questions upon these. This form has 
been sent to the various learned societies, and private 
scholars are also asked to suggest questions which will 
bring out Oriental peculiarities illustrative of the Bible. 
If the work proposed is carried out with any degree of 
thoroughness, the results will certainly be not less im- 
portant than those of the Fund’s topographical survey 
of Western Palestine. 


It speaks well for the future of rabbinical studies in 
this country that an American publisher should be found 
bold enough to undertake a work which reminds one of 
the great rabbinical enterprises of two or three centuries 
ago. We are glad, therefore, to note that Townsend Mac 
Coun has in press a complete aruch or lexicon of the Tar- 
gums, the Talmud, and the Midrash. Only one thousand 
copies are to be printed from type,—five hundred for sale 
in Europe, and five hundred for this country. The work 
will consist of eight quarto volumes, half bound, at ten 
dollars a volume; the first volume to be issued next 
December, and the balance at intervals of three months. 
These will be sold to subscribers by the publisher only. 
The work is by Dr. Alexander Kohut, who recently came 
to New York from Vienna, and who takes high rank 
among living Talmudical scholars. The work is based 
on the celebrated aruch of Rabbi Nathan Ben Jachiel, 
of the eleventh century, and contains a critical text of 
the old aruch as compared with seven of the earliest 
manuscript copies, and an early commentary on the Tal- 


mud, discovered by Rabbi Kohut among the Vatican 
archives, 


The Rev. Dr. Christian D. Ginsburg is still hard at 
work on his great edition of the Massorah. Since the 
publication of the second volume, which completed the 
text, a number of important manuscripts, containing new 
massoretic materials, have come to light. These Dr. 
Ginsburg has collected into a separate volume, which 
will contain (1) an Arabic treatise on the variations be- 
tween Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali in the Pentateuch ; 
(2) another list of the same variations extending to all 
the books of the Bible; (3) manuscript variations in all 
the books; (4) a different recension of Ben Asher’s mas- 
soretic treatise ; (5) the (so-called) Ibn Balaam’s Arabic 
treatise on the poetical accents of Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job; (6) a Yemen Massorah on the whole Bible; (7) the 
list from Codex Hillali of the plene and defective mode of 
writing in the Pentateuch; (8) a list of variations in 
Codex Jericho; (9) a collation of codices Mugah and 
Hillali; (10) a list of variations in parallel passages 
throughout the Bible; (11) another list of variations be- 
tween Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali; (12) a massoretic 
treatise on the seven divine names throughout the Bible ; 
(18-15) massoretic treatises from the Crimea. The price 








Dr. Ginsburg retains the right to refuse tosell it to others 
than those to whom he sends the printed prospectus 
which now lies before us. He has felt obliged to adopt 
this course on account of the fact that certain sub- 
scribers, who, on account of the subsidies granted by 
the British Government, received their copies at five 
guineas less than the cost of printing, have begun to 
traffic in them. Dr. Ginsburg has just returned from 
Vienna, and is now at his own cottage, Holmlea, Vir- 
ginia Water, Chertsey, England. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK ABROAD. 


The annual meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association for the election of officers has just been held, 
and the former officers have been retained in position 
by the unanimous vote of the attending members. 
Encouraging news is at hand from all parts of the for- 
eign Sunday-school field. 

There is good progress among Sunday-schools in Mo- 
ravia, Pastor Cesar, who has a parish at Klobouk, near 
Brunn, says: “Our Sunday-schools are in the old way 
working quietly on, not bearing evident fruits, but plant- 
ing for future growth and development. Educating the 
little ones cannot do much more, and it is only the little 
ones that we have generally to teach in our Sunday- 
schools. Children over fourteen years of age generally 
keep away from an opportunity of gaining instruction 
from a layman. Thus I am obliged to have a catechiza- 
tion as well as a Sunday-school. How hard it is to over- 
come prejudices may be seen from this. My Sunday- 
schools gather in all four hundred children under fourteen 
years of age; but if I announce a catechization after ser- 
vice in the church, three hundred over fourteen remain 
to an instruction given by myself alone. Female teachers 
we cannot have, except from the generation now attend- 
ing the Sunday-school. I intend, with God’s help, to 
open another Sunday-school at Mamiest, amid a thor- 
ough Roman Catholic population. The preaching of 
the gospel has been silent there for two hundred and 
fifty-six years. On the 16th, I preached there to a won- 
dering, surprised audience. Pray that this opened door 
may be widened to us, and, if you can, help us, in order 
that we may visit Mamiest oftener than once in six 
weeks, and plant a Sunday-school there. Oyr audience 
there is constant, and Roman Catholics attend too. We 
are not entitled by law to have this service where there 
are no Protestants; but the law does not say the Protes- 
tants must be resident, so we take some with us, as none 
live there, and trust in God to continue his work there.” 

The dearth of Christian literature for foreign Sunday- 
schools has led to the publication, by the Foreigm®un- | 
day-school Association, of eight children’s papers; ~and 
letters are received from schools in India, China, Japan, 
Portugal, Spain, Germany, France, and Italy, which 
almost owe their existence to the continued gifts of these 
papers. In almost no instance are the Sunday-schools 
able to defray any part of the expense of these papers ; 
and yet, could our American Sunday-schools fully real- 
ize the work that these periodicals are doing in the homes 
of Romanism and infidelity, in countries where there are 
no religious, and often no good secular, literature for the 
young, they would more fully aid the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association in continuing to send these messen- 
gers of the gospel to those who still sit in darkness and 
ignorance of Christ. This same lack has led also to the 
publication, by the Foreign Sunday-school] Association, 
assisted by kind friends, of translations of the Sunday- 
school books, Christie’s Old Organ, Saved at Sea, etc. 
The former has gone on its divine errand in the dress of 
thirteen different languages, and the latter has met the 
wants of children speaking seven different tongues. 

Faithful Sunday-school work is done in Bohemia. The 
Sunday-schools in two sections of Bohemia are now or- 
ganized for mutual improvement, and for extending the 
Sunday-school cause. One is called the Kolin group, 
and the other the Branders group. Ata recent meeting 
of one of these groups at Chotzen, the subject of the 
Sunday-school had the close attention of the people, 
many of whom stood for three hours on the cold stone 
floor to listen. The girls and women all wore little 
shawls pinned over their heads. One question on the 
programme was one that would never be seen on a simi- 
lar programme im America, It was whether any beside 
a pastor should be allowed to have charge of a Sunday- 
school. Looking at the great progress of Sunday-schools 
in Bohemia during the last five years, one can plainly see 





of this supplementary volume will be three guineas ; but | the guiding hand of God. Some, however, are down- 
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right enemies of our great work, so that we have lack of 
teachers. The people do not want lay teachers. They 
say it is the pastor’s duty to instruct the children. We 
want also to have adults attend our schools. But one 
thing we can say,—that the work is finding new adher- 
ents all the time, and we have good reason to hope that, 
with God’s help, Sunday-schools will prosper in our soil. 

The outlook in Russia among Germans is good. Sun- 
day-school work prospers among them, as well as among 
the Finns, Esthonians, Lithuanians, and Swedes, who 
abound there; but to influence Russian children is not 
to be thought of, and would lead to the immediate clos- 
ing of all foreign Sunday-schools. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—An attempt is being made to raise a thousand dol- 
lars among the Kansas Sunday-schools, for the purpose 
of employing a Sunday-school missionary in Utah. He 
is to be known as the children’s missionary, and is to 
make quarterly reports to the schools contributing. 


—lIn the First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Toledo, 
Ohio, a complete marking system has, it is reported, been 
in use for some time. Each scholar is marked weekly, 
according to the following method: Perfect lesson study 
at home entitles the scholar to five marks; recitation of 
the catechism to one; bringing a Bible, one; attendance 
at church, one; recitation of the golden text, one; good 
behavior, one,—making a possibility of ten marks each 
week. Scholars who receive 510 marks in a year are 
called first-honor pupils; those receiving 480, high-honor 
pupils; and those receiving 450, honor pupils. These 
orders are distinguished by red, white, and blue badges. 

—Week-day work for Sunday-school scholars is not 
always cultivated as vigorously as it ought to be. In 
many quarters, however, a disposition is now being 
clearly manifested to widen the sphere of the Sunday- 
school’s influence over the life of its scholars. Thus, in 
Holloway, London, one Sunday-school has opened a 
Boys’ Own Club, which, it is claimed, has proved a great 
success, A set of gymnastic appliances was bought for 
the use of the boys, the club-rooms were thrown open in 
the evening, refreshments were provided at cost, half- 
hour lectures on topics of interest to boys were given, 
and rambles into the country were organized. It is said 
that this club has proved most helpful to the Sunday- 
school in its work, preserving the scholars from the evil 
influences of the city, cultivating their minds, and de- 
veloping their bodies. If this is so, such an experiment 
might well be worth trying in other cities besides London. 

—Different ways of dismissing the school at the end 
of the services exist in different schools, from the easy 
method of letting the whole school rush for the door at 
once, to other methods more orderly. A Philadelphia 
superintendent, writing to The Sunday-school Superin- 
terident, tells of a method which he has found to work 
well: “ For a number of years I have been in the habit of 
dismissing in the following manner: The superintendent’s 
assistant, or some other officer, stands at the desk and calls 
the elass by name; the teacher and scholars rise and repeat 
a text, previously selected and studied (from the com- 
mencement of the year); then they immediately marth 
out, the teacher at the head, who, if he desires to do so, 
returns after taking the scholars to the door of exit. The 
superintendent stands at the door, and takes each scholar 
and teacher by the hand, with a kind word at parting. 
Order is preserved in the school during the recitation by 
each class, and it is a matter of considerable interest to 
notice how the different cla:ses recite their texts. After 
many years of experience, I have found this the most 
satisfactory way of dismissing a school.” 


GENERAL, 

—If healths must be drunk, there is one good way of 
doing it, as was shown recently by Archdeacon Farrar. 
During the Archdeacon’s visit to Boston, he was the 
guest of the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks. Meeting a large 
number at a hospitable “luncheon ” given by Dr. Brooks, 
the Archdeacon invited all present to drink their host’s 
health, and it was fittingly done in a glass of clear, cold 
water. Archdeacon Farrar is about fifty-five years old. 
He has a light complexion, blue eyes, and thin, dark 
hair. His face has the kindly expression of a philan- 
thropist. His voice, in some of its qualities, resembles 
Dr. Richard S. Storrs’s, and especially in its pitch, its 
resonance, and a certain precision of articulation. 


—An inter-denominational congress to consider the 
best means of overcoming the perils to civilization now 
manifesting themselves in city life, has been called for 
December 7-11, in the city of Cincinnati. In calling the 
convention, the committee points out that “in 1880, 
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there was in the United States one evan- 
gelical church organization to every 516 
of the population; in Boston, one to 1,600; 
in New York, one to 2,468; in St. Louis, 
one to 2,800. That is, the city, where the 
forces of evil are massed, is from one-third 
to one-fifth as well supplied with churches 
as the nation at large. And church ac- 
commodations in the city are growing 
more inadequate every year. Moreover, 
in the city where the lawless elements 
of society are wont to gather, the arm of 
the law is oftenest paralyzed. As a rule, 
the larger the city, the worse its govern- 
ment. It is, therefore, a matter of most 
serious concern, that our cities are grow- 
ing much more rapidly than the whole 
population. From 1790 to 1880, the latter 
increased twelve-fold, the population of 
the former eighty-six fold. In 1800 there 
were only six cities in the United States 
which had a population of 8,000 or more ; 
in 1880 there were 286. Our urban popu- 
lation in 1880 was 22.5 per cent. of the 
whole. The time is coming when the 
city will control the country.” A large 
number of prominent thinkers and work- 
ers in the sphere of social questions have 
already promised to be present. The dis- 
cussions will not only call attention to the 
perils that are arising, but will, it is 
hoped, elucidate the best means of meeting 
them. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 40 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book 
mailed free on application to the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. L 


Clara Louise Kellogg, the celebrated singer, 
is among the many accessions the Youru’s 
COMPANION announces to its list of contribu- 
tors. All who are studying or teaching music 
will be interested in the articles she has writ- 
ten for it on musical education. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
with Hypophosphites, for pulmonary trou- 
bles. T. J. McFall, M.D., Anderson, South 
Carolina, says: “I consider Scott’s Emulsion 
one of the best preparations in the market for 
pulmonary troubles. I have used it in my prac- 
tice since e 187 6, and am well satisfied with it.” - 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pads are made of 


zi ne’ and leather. Try ¢ 
1886. 


1876. | 
The S. S: Times. Howard Gannett. 


TEN YEARS AGO 


The Scholars’ Quarterly 


Began its successful course. It was the jirst of 
all the Surday-school Lesson Quarterlies, and | 
has been steadily growing in favor. reat 
care is taken in its entire get the | 
endeavor is to have it a brief, comprehensive, | 
well-arranged, attractive Help. Its standard is 
high, and will be maintain 
ts use will certainly lead to the best results | 

in Bible study. 

Two editions are published,—the “ Teachers’ | 














—? ” and the regular re Scholars’ Quar- | MR Ao oct 


Price but 20 cents a year (instead of 2 
One hundred copies per year, $20.00. 
ten copies, 6 cents each. 

Order direct of the Publisher, 


HOWARD GANNETT, Boston, Mass. 


Bee The e Sunday School Times s of Nov. 23.) 
NOTES Daily Readings Topics. 
for Sunday-school Lessons. 
Bible Readings, ete., ete. 
BIBLE Monthly. 36 cents per year. 
STUDY. 


Ss. R. BRICCS, 
GOLDEN TEXT St 
ia, Pa, 


5 cents). 
Less than | 








TORONTO, CANADA. 
Wie and Catch Thought fro: 


HART, Jz., 243 Chestnut 


NEW MUSIC FOR XMAS. 


nsive 


The Prince of Peac of Peace. 4. ic 


A cosefal ond intelligent odjamment 
B 4 Anh Scuhe Scripture and Christmas songs, 
the whole Service giving a vivid and stirring 
fone of the birth of our Lord, and the 
y results that flow from His Messianic 
wor As a literary, musical and doctrinal 
effort, without fault, easily rendered by any Sun- 
day-school. Previous Services at same price. 


6 cts. each by Mail; $4 ww 100 copies by Express. 


Xmas Annual 1 No. 16.7 ent ey ah 


carols by the best authors, furnishing an abun- 
dance of superior songs for any Christmas enter- 
tainment. Previous numbers at same prices, 


Price, 4 cts. each by Mail; $3 per 100 by Express. 


. —By W. H. Doanzg, Mus, Doc. A 
St. Nicholas. most entertaining Cantata, 
b= § rendered. Solos, Duets, Choruses, etc., of 
variety and beauty. A delightful ev ening’ > 
Saeerteinmne nt. 
26c. each by Mail: $2.40 per doz. copies by Express 


Festival Anthems, 2," 





P. DANKS. 


67 large pages An- | 


thems for Christmas and other joyous occasions. 


35 cts. by Mail; seat 60 per doz. by Express. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
SENT ON REQUEST. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, ‘| 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. _CHICAGO, _ 





Tue Monet SINGER, 


FOR SINGING CLASSES, 


The attention of practical teachers is directed to this 
carefully pre epared book, by good com apitess and prac- 
tical men, W. O. PERKINS nd D. B. TOWNER, 

The whole 192 pages have special reference to the 
Singing Schoot,and contain 57 Gleesand Part Songs, 
ity Tunes, 18 ‘Anthems, 4Chants,a Medulater, 
the Manual Signs, and 124 Graded Exercises. 


Price, 60 cents. $6.00 per Dozen. 


SONG BELLS. »®» t- ©. 2220s. 


A very favorite collection of genial songs for Com- 
mon Schools. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


SONG GREETING. acatemes sctitegss. 








A perieet success as a compilation, having a most 
taste rice, 80 « of ngs, voice exercises, etc. 
0 cents. $6. 00 per Dozen. 





HALFDAN KJERULF’S ALBUM of SONGS. 


33 Songs of the highest order, by a famous com r. 
English and German words. — music appeals to 
highest and most cultivated taste. 


Price, $1. 30. 


COLLEGE SONGS, na WAR SONGS, 


(50 cents each) sell every Joerg a please evita, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send to JOHN C. HAYNES &CO., , (branch 


Boston 
house of O. Ditson & Co.,) for grand illustrated ¢ Catalogue 
ofall Musical Tastruments, Brings, and Syiaminings. 











Sunday-Schools will find our 


CAROLS = FOR 1885. 


Superior to any of those of S aaieds years. The manalo 
is 9 new and pretty, and by such’ writers as Geo. 

. Murray, John Sweney, H. P. Da hn 
yo A Westendort, and others. The Carols also include & 
Beautiful Responsive Service 
Prepared by R. S. THAIN. 

16 Bie antly printed in colors. Price 5cts. each 
or Bets. iets mail, postpaid; $4 a hundred 
by express, not prepaid. 


G<ee 
A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 





‘SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE, 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 
Words DY Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. Geo. 


F. Root. The Cantata contains original and unusually 
| saruabee music, consisting of Solos, etts and 
Choruses, interpe sed with bright and interesting dia- 
| logues. There are several choruses composed especially 


for the little ones. Price 29cts. each by mail postpaid; 

$3 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 

Send for our coms iete lists of Christmas Muste 
PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LICHURCH & CO., 55 East 13th Street, eet, New York City 
GEMS OF CHRISTMAS Music. 


THE MORNING STAR, 


A CHARMING 
CHRISTMAS CANTATA OR SERVICE. 


By Asa HvUtt. 
By good judges this is pronounced “ the best thing of 
Original in design, pertinent, digni- 


fied and scriptural, at the same time it is brilliant and 
easily learned. 


Price, $4 per hun. Specimen Copy, 5 Cents. 


| — AvATso-— 


- Hull’s Christmas Annual, 


Containing six beautiful Christmas Carols or Songs. | 
| Price, 5 cents, $2.00 per hun., by mail, postpaid, 5 cents, | 


36 cents perdozen. Address, 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 


No. 1. Whitmer’s—Responsive and Hymns. 


$3.00 per 100. 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6. Mespousive and Hymns. 82.00 
per 100. Postage extrs 


No. 5. Resp< onsive, and Words with Music. 
$4.00 per 100. Postage extra, 
No. 7. “* Merry Chimes.”’ Responsive, and Words 
Mtge 3 Music. $4.00 ser 100. Postage extra. 
“Dawn of Hope.” Responsive, Words 
itn Music. $4.00 per 100, Postage extra. 
Single copy, 5 cents; set of 8,25 cents, postpaid. Address 


BRef’d Church Pub. Board, 07 Arch St., Phila, 








CASSELL & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW 
COOK BOOK. 4 popula: treatise on the 


Artof Cooking. By CaTH- 
ERINE OWEN. Part I.—Culture and Cooking; or, 
Art inthe Kitchen. Part II.—Practical Recipes. 
1 ys 12mo, , i Extra cloth. Price, $1.00." 
KITCHEN ITION, bound in oiled cloth. Price, 


THE STORY OF A RANCH. 





By ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 1 vol., square 
iémo, Extra cloth, full gilt. Price, $1.00. 


OBERON AND PU nd om 


grave 
° oan gay. By 
HELEN GRay Conxg. l1vol., 16mo, gilt top, uncut } 
edges, $1.00. 





Complete catalogue of publications sent free 


on application. 





ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. | 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


New Christmas Music, 


THE PROMISED KING. A new Musical and 
— Exercise. Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents 


WARD & DRUMMOND’S Christmas Carols. 
yo by new pieces. Price, $2.00 per 100; 3 
CHRISTMAS GREETING. A Musical and Re- 
nsive Service. By Flora Neel ent &. P. Danks. 

ice; $3.00 per 100; 4 cents eac 
CHILDREN'S MESSIAH. A Musical and Re- 


nsive Service. By Flora a H. P. Danks. 
ice, $3.00 per 100; 4 cents 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 6. 
@1.00 per hundred each respectively.’ 
CHRIST CHILD. A Primary Exercise. By 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts. Price, 84.00 per 100. 











a pee thy of each of above mailed, postpaid, on re- 
oles rot 


WARD & DRUMMOND 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK . 


UNENCELLEDSzenene sammarn 
r 6 pp. 

and Curete. Opens with ene Ba. 
ner Song--martial music with cor- 


net partsarr. The most beautiful 











INET collection DS er offered to supt’s. 

CHIMES of BETHLEHEM. 
16 a Ou. 00 per 100. Equally 
choice. 

XMAS SERVICE ANNUA 
No. 5. 5c. $4.00 per 100. Se 
bc. stamps) for selection. Or- 
ders for the “ Hopeof Israel” are 
fillled in ro ion. Gaperte 

lneieidiniaeemeuimeetamnaataeeneaaeae 


tendents will do well to send 
their orders in early. The im- 


pon eae gg ape eng gral 
exhausted. New edition will go 
to press atonce. Address. 

MA PITT, Publisher, 


ITT, 
005 N. Carey St., ’ Baltimore, Md. 


' HOOD’S CAROLS 


FOR CHRISTMAS, THIS YEAR, 
| Are GRAND as ever. Try them! Price, five 
| cents each ; $4.00 per 100. Also now ready, 
| beautiful Curistmas Cantata, by John hn R. 
| Sweney, entitled 


TIME PICTURES. 


| Price, music, 25 cents each; $2.40 per dozen. 
Words only, $2.00 per 100. 


J OHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St. Phila., Pa. 


O our qunotiment of CAROLS b+ J add those for 
1885, Lal & Main, Chure' _s Pitt, 

| Hood, Hall. “Glim of Bethiehear *’ No. 3, each 
| 5 cts. Carols by Schilling: “* Shout the Glad Tidings. ” 
10 cts. “ Beautiful Star of Faith and rg 5 cts. 
- Long Agoa Star wasShining,” 5cts. **See Amidthe 

| Winter’s Snow,” 5cts. “So: ; O’er Judea’s Heaven,” 
5cts. “Th a Carols by Gilchrist,” 15 cts. “Star o 

| Advent,” 5 cts, cig taken. Address, W. H. 

RONER « & CoO., Uh Chestnut St., Phila. 


NEW MUSIC. 
A full line, Hull’s, Church’s, Hood’s, Biglow & Main’s, 
| Ward & Drummond's, & Pitt's Carols. *Samples5c. each, 
| six fer 95c. Hull's, Ward & Drummond's, & Biglow & 
| Main’s Services 5c. each. y rates quoted in our 
Holiday Book vont meg free. Our new 
Service $1.50 per 100, sample free. 
Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


/NOVELTY COMBINATION, 
SABBATH-SCHOOL SONGS ' 


on muslin or canvas neatly and ae Send for circu- 
lars to Novelty Stamp Works, West eld, New Jersey. 


YEAR-BOOK OF SERMON AND GOLDEN 
TEXTS FOR 1885. 


By J. E. KITTREDGE, D.D. 


Record of Sermon Text, Lesson Text, Weekly Offer- 
ing, Bible Readings, Calendar, etc. Every scholar 
needs it. A choice gift. Beautiful. Helpful. 15 cents. 

* Your work is admirable. I see nothing that needs 
| revision.”—REv. J. H. Vincent, D.D., D. 
| “] think it isa capital idea well worked out. I wish 
| as a piece of business ente —w our Sunday-school 

| had known of it before.”— y. CHARLES 8. ROBIN- 
son, D.D., LL.D. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


Parker's Inner Life of Christ, 


“ These Sayings of Mine,” “ Things Concerning Him- 
self,” “ Servant of All.”—Discourses on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. 3 eC Wied $1.50 each 

K & Ww. AGNALIS, 
10-12 ane.» UNE - New York. 
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(PHAUTAUQUA BOOKS! *Sondfercireuars 


PERKINPINE & Hieerns, 914 Arch Street, Phila 


‘ ‘ ~~ 


FROM OUR N NEIGHBORS 


THE prnkiGy OF HOPE. 
[L. 8. Redshawe, in The (London) Sunday 
School Chronicie. | 
The Christian worker builds for eternity. 
Character is immortal. A soul won and 
trained for God liveth forevermore, and 


| is evermore a centre of joy and blessing. 


These are truths on which we need to 
| fasten with the firmest grasp of conviction. 
They lift the work of teaching, persuasion, 
and example into its true place in the assem- 
blage of human efforts. They inspire an 
indomitable perseverance. The path of 
life, ascending the everlasting hills until 
its higher reaches are lost in the light of 
God, should be constantly before our eyes. 
Our ears should ring with the word “ eter- 
nity.” We should try to magnify our 
work to our own feeling, we cannot 
magnify it in reality. Nothing else is 
comparable with it. Works of genius 
have a kind ofimmortality. They delight 
and instruct men from age to age. They 
help forward the education of the world. 
But even the best of them are subject to 
change and decay. The grandest monu- 
ments of literature, though faultlessly 
preserved, will not always retain the 
same relative value for the human mind. 
Nothing, however, can take from the 
preciousness of a soul that has been re- 
newed by the divine Spirit. Its path of 
progress and expanding blessing will 
run on through the ages—“a story with- 
out an end.” 

Some such thought as this was in the 
Apostle’s mind when, after dictating those 
glowing words in which he describes the 
triumph of life over death as the last issue 
of human history, he comes down upon 
the practical application of this grand and 
inspiring hope. “Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is 
not in vain in the Lord.” 

We are so apt to think that the work of 
the Lord shares the vanity of our own 
labors. Is it not done with the same 
energies of mind and heart, with the same 
toil of brain, lips, and fingers? Because 
many an effort of conceit, bigotry, and 
wrong-headedness is made professedly in 
his name, and we know that such will 
prove fruitless, we fear the same fate for 
efforts that spring from nobler aims and 
motives. But the Lord knoweth them 
that are his, and the foundation of his 
work standeth sure, though we cannot dis- 
tinguish the immortal from the perishable. 

Among all the labors that are done 
under the sun, there are those that are 
emphatically his, that are inspired by 
his Spirit, directed by his providence, 
and are contributing to the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. We may sometimes 
fail to recognize those that have “the 
spot of his children,” but labors that 
find their result in renewed hearts and 
holy lives, that stem the torrents of the 
world’s wickedness, and reclaim from its 
waste waters new fields for the growth 
of plants of righteousness, may most cer- 
tainly be recognized as his. 

There is one characteristic of every 
work of the Lord which should be taken 
special note of: it is a labor in the Lord. 
The authors of the Revised Version have 
tried to accustom the English reader to 
the use and force of this word *‘ in,” but the 
English mind does not readily realize it. 
Our habits of thought and active ener- 
gies generally are too independent to 
admit of the idea of working in another. 
We can understand doing things dy his 
help, but that complete subordination of 
aim, submission of will, and identification 
of energies which are expressed by “in,” is 


foreign to our minds. I have sometimes 
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thought that the conception might be 
more readily reached by placing before 
the mind’s eye the machinery of a factory. 
There is an immense power at work, and 
a complicated system of machines all 


nicely adapted to the production of a | 


certain fabric, yet it is a power that is not 
set going, and a production that is not 


accomplished, without the intervention of 


a worker. Outside the factory, and apart 
from the powers and contrivances which 
it places at his disposal, the individual 
operative could effect nothing, the whole 
staff of the factory could effect nothing, 
but let them enter in and identify their 
initiating energies with the vast machinery, 
and then the desired result is easily ac- 
complished. The turning of a handle sets 
the power in motion, the lifting of a lever, 
and the occasional adjustment of a bobbin 
or a thread, are all that are required to 
make the loom weave its beautiful tissue. 
Slight muscular efforts which, oué of the 
factory, and away from the machinery, 
would effect no more than the movement 
of an infant’s arm, in the machinery do all 
thatis desired. So ‘‘ the Lord” represents 
a system of spiritual powers and aims, 
contrived and adjusted by himself for the 
accomplishment of the regeneration and 
renewal of the human soul, and the secret 
of the Christian worker’s efficiency, is his 
entering into this system, identifying his 
own poor aim and effort with its grand 
power and purpose, invoking by prayer 
its amazing energy, and by moral sympathy 
identifying therewith his individual effort. 


THE LEAF CLUSTER 


FOR 1886. 


It is the —— of the LEaFr CLUSTER to appeal to the 
eyes of the little people, and to convey the salient les- 
sons of the International Series, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath. The size of the LEAF CLUSTER is 24x38 inches. 
Forty-eight pictures are provided for the year. They 
constitute a sort of moving panorama for the instruc- 
tion of old and young. he accurate drawing, the 
brilliant coloring, the bold lettering, the charming 
selection of Scripture verses, the directions to teach- 
ers and parents, the Whisper Songs—all contribute 
to make the LEar CLUSTER a text-book as well as a 
icture gallery. The Lear CLUSTER may also be used 
n the Intermediate class, where pupils beyond the 
Primary grade will be able to enjoy them, and receive 
more instruction from them than even the tg yf 
pestis. Price of the LEAF CLUSTER for the year, $4. 

‘or the quarter, $1.00. 














J. H. VINCENT, D.D.— In every way ad- P. 8, HENSON, D.D. ned aaa 
mirable, I have often planned such an ar- | wanted—portable, durable, compact, beauti- 
rangement. Every teacher should have a ful. All Sunday-school ‘workers will thank 








copy.” | you.” 

Full text of all lessons, Arranged by H. R. Clissold. 
| Scripture only. Maps and PRICE, 10 CENTS. 
| Golden Texts. Well bound, Published by the American 





Sample sheet sent free to any address on receipt of 


postal request. Addre: 


"PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE 4#BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples,5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P, O, Bex 1560, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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| finest and noblest in literature.’’— 





in limp cloth. 78 pages. 
44%x2%in. \% in. thick 
Round corners. Red edges. 


Publication Society of Hebrew, 
Chicago. P. O. Address— 
Morgan Park, 


FO 


ONDAY: 
ot CHOOLO 


TO ANY SUPERINTENDENT SENDING STAMP. 


SAMPLE FREE 


B. F. JACOBS, Esq.—“ I like it very much 
indeed, It should go into the hands of the 
scholars. 
lessons.” 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Esq.—< A capital 
thing. Will fill an important place, and put 
It will help in memorizing the | into circulation more and more the blessed 

Word.” 


One Million 


Specimen Copies Free 


OF THE 


Youth's Companion 


If you wish to examine the paper, send your full name 
and address to the publishers. 

















Published Weekly. Circulation 350,000 copies. Only $1.75 a year. 





New Subscriptions sent at once, with $1.75, will include the paper 
FREE from the time the subscription is received to Jan. 1, 1886, 
| and a fuli year’s subscription from that date. Mention this Paper. Address 


| PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


_ A FELT TIDY FREE. 


one ) senting BF 25 cents fora trial subscription of os a 
to F FARM A ME, we bs nage freeand postpaid 
tiful Felt Tidy with design of two owls shown mewith. bee “s 
stamped on best quality felt and makes oue of the prettiest orna- 
ments a lady can have in her home and nothing is more suitable for a 
holiday gift. Material and full instructions for working sent 
with eachone. The a are so plain and re f os sony y lady 
can work them. Near Ry 00,000 families read F 

my — month, which shows how s is appreeiz tei bya oss who 
know its value. The Household D opareenens with its House- 
hold Hints, ‘ilustratea Fancy Work. Knitting Patterns, Practical Rec- 
s and chatty correspondence will help and please eve ook Pat. in 
<9 land. New Lp eeey Knitting o one Fancy Work Pat- 
terns, a special feature in every 
Tidy and paper semt to separate Zadresses ifdesired. ForS 
send five e tidiesand five copies of FARM AND HOMEsix mo me. 
Money refunded if you do not a everything exactly as advertised. 
Postage stamps taken; one cent denomination 
mentioning this paper, THE PHELPS PUBLISHING © co. 
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The INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAN HAMERTON. 


&: , : 
“ A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 
Central Baptist, St. Louis. 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 





| Needle-work. Numerous Colored Plates by disti 


“The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more | 


than evidence or illustration. First, it appears that all who are born with considerable intel- 
lectual faculties are urged toward the intellectual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fowl are 
urged to an aquatic life; but the lower animals have this advantage over man, that, as their 
pur are simpler, so they attain them more comptetely than he does. The life of a wild 
duck is in perfect accordance with its instincts, but the life of an intellectual man is never on 
all points perfectly in accordance with his instincts. Many of the best intellectual lives known 
to us have been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most various and complicated kinds; 

and when we come to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that each of them has some great thwarting | 
difficulty to contend against. Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 
dowed in every way that all his work should be made as easy as the ignorant imagine it to be, 


that man would find in that very facility itself a condition most unfavorable to his intellectual 


growth. So that, however circumstances may help us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skill of living intellee tually does not so much 
consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 
circumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 

The needs of the intellect are as various as intellects themselves are various; and if a man has 


| got high mental culture during his passage through life, it is of little consequence where he | 


= uired it, or how. The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be ; 

his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 
The feeling almost always predominant i in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 
not so much one of regret th: ut their opportunities were not more abundant, as of regret that they 
so often missed opportunities which they might have turned to better account. 1 have written | 
for all classes, in the conviction that the intellectual life is really within the reach of every one 
who earnestly desires it.” 


Cloth binding, 60 cts.; Russia, gilt edges, $1.20; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 


Address, THE PEMN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, . 
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/D. L. MOODY’ 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
Send: of the NATIONAJ SCHOOL OF 
‘ON AND ORATORY, Philadelphia. 





CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
247 South Stre Philadelphia. 
Re-opened Sept, 4. J.W. FAI , D.D., Principal. 


Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girls (ormery i519 
Walnet St.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 24. 








Home 
West Chestnut Street Institute, 4.201 for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth yeor begins ins 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West pa 
circuls ars address the Prin.,| Mrs. J. yA RDUS. 


A Boarding-school po Girls. Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
1ers Vassar, and Smith colleges. St Students received at 

ellesley on our certificate. Reorens: rer i For 
cllogee pine blr Miss F. I H, Prin. 











A LEADING SCHOOL OF gay og A SCIENCES. 
Occupies two commodious 200 ChestnatSt. 


Oyen oll eyoun Se Sutener Say commence st anytime 

for + Ld men and eurere, Superior feailties 
tr Sam in the » 5 

Practoe of current business procedurs and for he auoreaeful 

wodent fe 


ae J. PRICKETT, Principal. 





CONSERVATORY OF, OF MUSIC 


Bos pest aul bpedn ae Ty ELLE 100 taattnct= 
one, 1971 Students ‘Te; Thorough Instruction in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tun- 
ing, Fine rae Oratory Literature, French, German, 
and Italian La’ s, Engtish Branches, Gymnastic 
Tuition, 3 0 S20; board and room, $45 te $ 
rterm. Fal dn begins September 10, 1885. For 

eer S ty giving full information, address, 
E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 5q., SUSTUS, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S BIBLE UNION 


153 Wabash Ave., CHICACO 
—PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING— 
Dear Little Friend.—A Circular for distribu- 
tion, for Sabbath Schools and Special Services. 








Price, per 1000, $1.50; per 100, 20c. 
Daily Bible Readings.— With plan for Serip- 
ture Unions. Price, per 1000, $3.80; per 100, 50c, 


Dedication.—“One to be placed later every Bible.” 
On Card, 1000, $2; 100, 25c.; T, 1000,$1.20; 100, 15¢. 
1000 | Conversion or Po ildren.—On card, 


we Mang 1000, $1.40; 100, 15c. 
Hines = You ristians.—Help in ecid- 


10h), biog of Truth and Duty.—On_ card, 
30c.; paper, 1000, 1.20; 100, l5e 
s Soul.—A little book 
that should be read oy ‘Pastess, Parents and 
Teachers, and SENT INTO EVERY HOME. First Edi- 
tion in the United States, 20,000. Price, 1000, $3.60; 


100, 40c. 
Twelve Studies of the Life of Christ.—Part 
One, 30 pages. 30c. per dozen: $1.90 per hundred. 
Part Two of the above ready soon. 

Price of above includes cost of postage. 

Enclose llc. in stamps for samples. 


‘Hours with the Bible; 


Or, The Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge, from Creation 
to the Patriarchs. By CUNNINGHAM 
GEIKIE, D.D. Large 12mo, 381 pages, 
cloth, price, 60c. Postage, 10c, extra. 

For sale by 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Seven Account System 








- BOOK-KEEPINC JOURNAL. 


A monthly treatise on the following studies: 
ADVANCED K-KEEPING, SHORTHAND, 
ARITHMETIO, PENMANSHIP, GERMAN, 
SPELLING, CORRESPONDENCE 
COMMERCIAL LAW, HISTORY, "GRAMMAR. 


THE SEVEN ACCOUNT SYSTEM CO., 
Price, 25 cents. 22 N. Clark St., CHICAGO. 


nreBon oa SUNDAY-SCHOOL LES- 
SON DAILY CALENDAR—1886. 


os leaves in block-form, mounted on a beautiful 
chromo card. Teachers and students find it a valuable 
assistant to lesson study. For sale by all leading book- 
stores throughout the U. S., or address 
JAM ARNOLD, Publisher, Phila. 

Price, 50 cents. Descriptive circulars mailed on 
application. 

“The Best Practical Art Magazine” is Tur 
ART AMATEUR. Monthly. 32 to50 large pages. Work- 
ing Designs, Instructions, Criticisms, and Illustrations. 
Home Decoration and Furnishing (Expertadvice free), 
Painting, Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Engraving, 
Brass Hammering, and Ecclesiastical and other ans 
ae 
ecimen, Ze. ntion 
Jnion Syeare, i. , A 


UNDAY HICACO’S 
RBOCKIUS Se: Cussrest 
UPPLIES WONCERN 


HH. TOMLINSON, Publisher of 8.8. Records, 
J. 8.8. Cards, etc. Catalogue free. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOOKS. Agents wanted. 
F. H. Revell, Publisher Chicago. 


il. EILERS & CO., Pub- 
MAPS for S. S. fiai.s Yous Mo: 


Send 4 for sample copy Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Notes, 
by M. C. Hazard. __ Cong. 8S. S. and Pub. Soc’y, Boston. 








painters. @4ayear. 35c.ano. S 
this paper. Montague Marks, 23 




















 YUBLIC ATIONS of Ame eric an Tract Society 
Nassau Bt., New York. and 1512 Ches 


sel LUSH. ALBUMS SELLING $2 EACH. 


at 15o 
tnutSt., Phila. 


el . L. MOORE, 15 8. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


‘ re GAZETTE, a sample mailed free. 
Address G. A. GASKEL. L & Co., N. Y. 


GENP To JOHN w. PRITC HARD, 252 
Broadway roadway, N N. ¥. -and geta hs andsome Journal free, 





| S*x° FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 
H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Fiver, Yager 
end 15.cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer,3 Beacon St., 
Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes. 


S's BIBLES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, $5. 
L. MOORE, 158. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER'S -DBRARTMENT. 
TERMS" OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage 
From | $9 409 gue sone ‘£2. 














eee sccerctecssccsvescasccene LO 
“ Wold copies. 123 
“ 20 copies or o 100 “ 





Three or six months at the same eee rate. 
pad i yee setbidbnct cove then. grade, at these 
rates, one 
The papers ora glub club will be sent ‘etther to the Indi- 
be members, or ina @ to 
hs  aedanen owe aeaprdin ng to the preference Pf subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one oe 
omen. although tn cases where a po the 
hers Soe get their mail matter one 
st-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
m another, the papers will be sent accordingly, 
Different schools are not to unife in the forming of . 
club, but each school should have its own club, a 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it 
Additions may he made at any time to a club—such 
additional yee wees to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subseriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
— 


for a c\ab, whetee a to 
ole r sent separate dpe ps wears 
vexpetion of the sub- 


club, Will be discontinned wt ¢ 
to single (not club) 
inet. been 


scription. . 
The yellow label on each paper sent 
to what date the 
isher does not by Sy 4 — 


subscribers shows 

uest from subsert eniner Saas ENG emper be 
tinued, he will continue to will 
however , be any Sits fe aoe: 


oma ‘eet If the 
scriber 80 desired, and remits 
time has recetvedit, The 


e that co a Hay op! —~ a club wilh 
stopped at once on club subscrip- 
“—_ unless a renewal for sume ~7" received, 


bscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
yor at yearly rates. 


Subscribers td be o ug to have the direction of a paper 


Gonges shou to name not only the post- 

office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which tt it has been sent. All addresses should include 
th county and state, 


Ifa club subscription is nepowes | by some other 
son than the one who ous oe th gy ee 4 

such person will 3 optiee the @ pa isher ae 
the club he subse es the p) 
formed last year e 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By s new _ 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having bu 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
} entire force of teachers In any school ts less 

wenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
pom on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
orde: in the Club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the — This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the. 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full pn ah teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may py fo’ 
Py rate. Teachers 
V be outed as ON in mating auch ont et 

the number of teachers For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An extra co a cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools. 

Enough pone a any one issue of the paper scone 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 


upon application, 

a rough ex auation of | of the > paper de- 
sired than can be had throu specimen 
copies of § ingle issue, the pu pltaiver Wl send (ina 

iy oe @ address) any number of co; each 

week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 

Pa copy. Ten copies, for instance, would cost 
hty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
essrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
my , E. C., will send The American Su school 
sold ty elt eh for =a n gniltings prepaid.’ The pone will - 
JOHN > WATTLES, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia. 


 proidery and Pa Sor Em- 
ap Fate mg with our 

+ poy which can be 
eget a, Eins, Oa, 


ver. Our new outfit 
ae 30 useful cS ee cea size) Viz.: d¢ doz. 
Pity one a. each of Kpple-Blos- 











et-me-nots, Golden 
Hod and’ nd Late Daisies a Wild Rossa, Fucl = Coaped 
y Daisies Rose Buds, corner of Wi 


Rersy and Roses, 
Bird on Branch, 3 Outline Figures, Embroidery Strips 
for Flannel and Braiding, and several gmaaliee : 
for Patchwork Decorations, &c., with y: own 

in Lag lester for, for fowes Handikerehiets, ts with Box 
each 





TO pass 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends, called 

“Waste Embroidery.” 40 cents will buy one onan, 

which would -_ one pt in yey All good silk 

and beautiful colors, ns for 100 styles of c 

stitches enclosed in eac’ ai package , Rend #cts. In atamps 
1 note ERD & 


or THE 
STRONG CO., 621 in A ‘street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEADOUARTERSVGrTEEET 


Cre sy = our Ladies’ Book of mt 
‘or Felt 
fed Silk tO WOFk IL, and Tilustrited Price List for ton 
stam ps. J. F. INGALLS, ee Mass. 


~ HAND-KNIT 


«mune RUGS 375: iii ain 
Use Eureka Sewing Silk. 20s: Or ine world. 


Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health. 

Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 655 Broadway, N. Y, 


___Philadelphia, Cor. Chestnut and 15th Streets. 


l= PAGE'S .- 


heute s GLUE. 




















|The Blatchley gos iiarkecstreet, 1 


JUNE. 
its different departuneute, give the 
and explain the nical details so a an 
me ee variety of stitches and a 
SJ ex = — in this 














Edited by JENNY JUNE. - this 
— convenient for workers, 


: A Uuide to 
In arranging this new work the editor 


6 modern 
See ee TS 
200 LILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


All known stitches In Ly A are t illustra 


twa Cotton F t355 





S FOR LADIES. 


Use of the Needle and the Hook. 
has taken special pains to eye- 
variety of designs par stitches, 
follow the directions. Thereare a 
and described, which have all 
he aim ef the editor has been 


gmeen hte pe a 9 ar in Embroidery and Drawn Work. 


new book i ade to systematize and arrange in an 
v eaenas te Bubreieery and Drawn Work. The author has 
True and Practical Guide 

, has a handsome cove, and 


ted, described and made plots | for 

decorate My Lady’s 

the Dini <<" Reet. Parlor and Library, and 
viacluding Cbrokdery Mantel Scarfs, Bed 


tel 
Table Covers, Chair 
vy +1 a, Aferncos Dress, Evening Dress, 
Sages Slippers, Bonnets, Parasols, 
othe. "Dinner Cloths, 
Covers, Tea Cloths, 


Scar ir Scarfs, Sofa Rugs, 
shions, Piano payed 


ns, 9 
otograph Cases, Book Covers, This will be found to be the only stan 
; a the saujoot of 'Neodle-work. “Price, poat-paid, 590 cents. 
PENN PUBLISHING CO., | 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Address, @Q 








~ USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their ccpies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50, These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
ue | binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We can 





WIVES AND» MOTHERS, 
vise the use of the 
- a iy co. i 
\ Ee 


ney ein of Pine Asin ached thr 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not found on sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BIX cents. 4 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188% 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR 00,, Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 











RI BR ROS, Man Manufacturers, 
FEgRIS Street, NEW YORK. 


A ccion to FANCY WORK 
THe LADIES’ MANUAL or FANCY WORK 


k, K ‘Sacten het Wor 

Ww . 2 *Teiting, i, - 

Net werk, Gad r ail kinda of sinuuy setates on 
This Valaabl 

fine tinted paper, oF fcnaiene over 


500 Tilestrations, Price 50 Cents. 











TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


There are good reasons why we are 
now seliing so many carpets. Some of 
them are: 


BECAUSE our stock is the largest— 

BECAUSE our prices are too low for 
the qualities offered—_ 

BECAUSE our goods are fresh—arriv- 
ing daily from our mills; are of 
newest patterns and latest color- 
ings— 

BSSCAUSE, although manufacturers, 
we retail; and it is in our power 
to offer greater inducements in 
prices— 

BECAUSE we always have something 
to show in the way of Special Bar- 
gains—we mean Real Bargains— 

BECAUSE our salesmen are polite and 
attentive, and do not misrepresent. 


Now we claim these great advantages 
as our own personal and exclusive prop- 
erty. We urge and invite every retail 
carpet buyer to call, purchase, and re- 
ceive the benefit therefrom. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Chestnut Street, 


809 PHILADELPHIA SII 


Aone we wanted, on extra terms, for first-class 
Address,A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


66 Orders in 4days;” “60in3days.” Terms, etc. 
SORS JAMES H, EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 




















Baste ay ~ etc. or 
fringes, Turkish irolist ‘Cushions, Foot 
ovine, Work a 
Fiaive,Getobalts, Chair Bolsters, 
cot oes Peters Wood Baskets, 





in fancy 
8 wEAcH DESION. 
PR me ly nie on ry = va- 
Hety ay rn wae ma “shen bare over which is ere as 
within the leaves ~< ex ae nee 
PRICE,. POS ress, 
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FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ¢ 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St. New York 


QEND FOR CIRCULAR oF. Ad MOWERS 
CHA DBORN & COLDWELL M’f'gCo. ,Newburgh,N.Y 











the best, 
, Pa. 


WIDE-AWAKE AGENTS WANTED FOR 


THE GREAT CONSPIRACY. 


th oan A Uirling review of the ON; from the powerful pen oon 
e 

of Gen, Sohn A. . Birike Cy k for choice 
field. HUBBARD Pub’s, Phila., Pa. 


rao wan MEMOIRS oF U.S. GRANT 


secure territory for our SOLDIER'S RECORD, 
Which ich sells quickly to every old soldier, or friend of a 
soldier, and realize Quick Cash, should apply at once. 
Good agents wanted D. R. NIVER, Albany, N.Y. 


The latest and best the 
Bierstadt Portrait, a com —_ 
ion to his Lincoln and 

field. From aspeeial sitting 
before his sickness approv 
and autograph affixed by Gen- 
eral Grant April 23d, 1885. 
19x24, $1. Artist Proof, g. By 
mail. Agents ts Wanted. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 


771 Broad w von 


NEW YORK. 
NAVAL. HISTORY .°%, ‘OF 


first and only 
by the renowned chief, 
What 


















rts civil, WAR 
Grant’s book is of 


» Porter's is of the 
Nayy. The authentic history ‘of its ane 
r 


achievements, written e master tin the 
conflict ; is of national ind Pinloret aoe will se 


For particulars, ad ty gaan BARD BROS, 








WORTH REPEATING. 


a 


COMPENSATION, 
[Helen T, Clark in The (Springfield) Republican.] 


One with sealed eyes caught glory greater far 
Than streamed from sun or star : 

And one sat blind who, open-eyed, did gaze 
On beauty’s myriad rays, 


One, poor in purse, held deeds of richest gift,— 
His fancy’s golden thrift. 
One with broad lands and stately halls stood 


bare, 
Where blew want’s keenest air. 


O stones for bread ! The fatal Midas-hand 
a: famine o’er the land! 

While he who lifts life’s wormwood to his lip 
Shall kingliest nectar sip! 





A PICTURE IN THE DAWN. 


[From The Quiver.] 


Slowly the shadows have changed from 
black to grey, and are now fading in the 
dawning light. The white mists of the 
sleeping night have now crept up to 
the hill-tops that kiss the glowing east, 
and pulsate with faint yet beauteous 
iridescent gleams, emerald, opal, and 
shining bars of molten gold. he earth 
has awakened to the joy of a new-born day, 
which has come from Eternity, and to 
Eternity shall return when the shadows 
of evening fall. The virgin morn awaits 
for us, with shining garments and dew 
upon her locks. Let us go abroad, then, 
and clasp her guiding hand with reverence 
and faith while we, with joyful heart, 
salute the rising sun. 

We will join hands with the advancing 
day. We need not leave the King’s high- 
way in search of wealth of color, grace 
of form, and sweetness of sound. The 
silent, solemn shadows beneath the fir- 
wood stretch there before our eyes, while 
yonder, on the mossy slope beyond the 
= beechen hedge-rows racefully 

ang the emerald tassels of the arch, and 
the thousand quivering tresses of the silver 
birch. Each ferny dell is a newly dis- 
covered little world, which, so long as we 
linger in it, we can veritably callour own. 
Every turn in the highway reveals some- 
thing new, either in human forms and 
faces, or in the ever-varyin tints and 
tones of Nature—the revealed “living 
garment of God.” Nor is the earth silent 
on this glorious morn. ... 

The woodlands, with their verdant 
boughs and melodious birds, are the 
sources of eternal youth and undying song. 
The long and stately lines of beeches and 
elms, with interlacing branches far over- 
head, form a roof of dazzling emerald 
leaves gilded by the sun, and more perfect 
in curve than that of cathedral aisle. 
Laburnums swing their golden tassels, and 
the solemn pines wave their sombre 
plumes; while humbly threading their 
way along the footpaths and by the tree 
roots, the soft green grass and the lowly 
moss fulfil their mission in humility of 
heart. Here nods the brilliant foxglove, 
and there the daffodil gazes on its own 
lovely shadow in the glassy pool; while, 
in the early spring, sweeter than all, is 
many a beauteous, transparent cluster of 
blue gentians, their petals folded like 
silken drapery. These blue gentiansseem 
to have a personality of their own, and in 
their brightness claim as just the attribute 
ascribed by Wordsworth, to them and to 
their fair sisters alike, whether they be of 
spring, summer, or autumn— 


“ And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 


Yonder is the old church tower through 
whose belfry bars have floated into the 
silent air, through many generations now 
gone by, the crisp and merry marriage 
peals, the solemn, swaying curfew bell, 
and the holy evening chimes... . 

There is a stern, impassive, enduring 
nobleness in those church-towers of Eng- 
land, with their rugged, massive sides, 
their grim, Ov erhanging, shadow ed battle- 
ments, and their belfries, which are the 
homes from whence are sent the melodious 
evening chimes which gladden many a 
heart in sweet, listening dales. . . . Tothe 
thoughtful soul the symbolism of those 
church-towers is infinite; they are the 
incarnation of strength, defiance, duty, 
and eternal repose. "Their bells are the 


subtle links which join the music of 
heaven to that of earth; and they shall 
be a heavenly blessing to the world, so 
long as there Is an aching heart to cheer, 

or a weary, travel-stained foot to be guided 
by their friendly chimes to some shelter- 
ing hamlet at the close of eve. 








See ane ee tres 
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Send Your Names 


and Addresses for a 


cRev..D. H. McVica 


Rev. W. Randolip Rev. B. M. 


FREE SAMPLE 


4 Vincent, B.F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter ag Gillett, R6V. J.A.Worden, Rev. H.L. spanks, pro: LITHOGRAPH CO. 
Rev. J. H. Vin ° ; ; Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairb | 





Paimer 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Publi 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





Mason & Hamlin 


ORGANS: » PIANOS: 
Highest Hon- New mode of 

ors at ail Great Stringing. Do 

Wi orld’s Exhi-, not require one- 





teen years. One a ch 
hundred styles, aoe. tt ibe 
$22. to $900. Brest: pin® 
For Cash, Easy system. Re- 
Payments or markebe — 
emmy Cata- porte S, 

logues free, ped durability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO C0. 


t, e 
64 Tremont Sty, Bosine AG. EO. (Union Sqd, Ne ¥. 
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RNITURE 
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The GREAT 


Tua LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent ReBactere for 
be or Oil, give the most po 
chew pest & Best 





font tnown 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. Newand 
elegant designs, Send size of room. 
MGet circular and estimate. A Lil 
discount to churches and the trade, 
Don't be deceived by cheap tmitations, 
I. P. FRINK, ss: Pearl St., N. Ye 


Established 1857. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 1 


AND STA EOE NS 


For PUSLIC, SUNDA’ 


VIEWS fisscees |120 ess: FREE 
C.T. MILLIG fasion 









ng er 
anterns’ for ae Fra 
Lanterns for Tome Ar ‘Optician, 40 Nassau Ste, ee 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


Bellsof pure Copperand Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED Catalogue sent free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MicShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Crimes anp Prats for CHURCHES. "&e. 

















Send for Price and Chtalogue. Address 
a H. McSHANE & o> 
fention this paper. ltimore, Md, 


send for Catalogue. A. J.Weide- 
— Lamps. ner: -r, 36 South Second St., Phila. 


ox'S Book of Martyrs 


History of the Lives, Sufferings, and Tri- 
umphant Deaths of the Primitive as well 
as the Protestant Martyrs, from the com- 
mencement of Christianity to the latest 
periods of Pagan and Papish Persecution. 
To which is added, An Account of the 
Inquisition and Massacres in various 
places. One large 12mo volume of 515 
pages, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 
price, 80c. Postage, 12c. 
For sale by 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St. » Philadelphia, Pa, _ Pa. 


CARMEL SOAP, 


Made of Pure Olive Oil, 


By a MISSION SOCIETY in PALESTINE. 
An elegant toilet requisite, It is superior to all other 
soups for a Nursery, Teeth, and Hair, 


BSOLUTELY PuRE, 


Sold o all first-class Grocers and Druggists. 











“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been f 
an id indorsed by thousands of housekee one tamed 
ocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. Ss. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


Ask Your Grocer eee NT 
|F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE 
J WHITE TO WARE RW OROSEE POMEAR, 














A STANDARD WORK, 





BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By Epwarp Gisgon, Esq. With Notes by the Rev. H. H. Mitman. 
A NEW EDITION TO WHICH IS ADDED A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE WHOLE WORK, 





The great work of GIBBON is indispensable to the student of history. The literature of 
Europe offers no substitute for “THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.” 


It has obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the vast period which it 


comprehen is. 


Set of 5 volumes, half Russia, $3.00. Postage, 50 cents extra. 
Address, PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT STREET, 


. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Embroidery, Lace Work, Knitting, Tatti 





Sachets, Tidy Designs, Flower Pot 


— Air Castles, & 











le Books, 
. lady can desire, to the number of 
Every 


G@reetions with each 





This vatvasisz poox is beautifully prin 


ustrations, Price only 7 50 cents! | { 


Comprising designs for — Initials, Knit Edgings, Cross Stitch Patterp3, Point Russe, Berlin 

Shetland. Wool ‘ool designs, Kate Greena 

Borders, Macrame Lace work, “iam work, Java Canvas w: 

Cushions, Footstools, Hat Racks, Pin Cushion: 
Work 


Slipper Cgueres Persian Rugs, Wall Pockets, Carriage 


Bags, Need! 
Hair Pin Holders, Floss Winders, Mosaic W' 


Invaluable to Every. Lady,! 


The Ladies’ Manual of Leqnoy Work. 


A NEW Boox, 
het Work, Net Work « ne ry all ods Ba os thant hes Reedia Werks 
on fine tinted paper, has a b 


Turkish Toi 
, Ouomant, Work “Baskets, Pen. Wipers, Bed-Qui ts, Lam- 
Book Covers, Wood Boxes, Door els, Scrap Baskets, Sofa Coveriets, 
Cases, Table Top Patterns, Folding Screens, Church Font Decora + Sera Cushions, Music 
Rugé, Chai k Covers, Towel 2, 
p Shates, Needle Case, Watch Cases, Fancy Work Baga, 
Catch-alls, Match Safes, Ere Glass Pockets, Collar Boxes, Chair Bolsters, Umbrella Baga, 
Patch-work Desi Coin Purses, Designs for Tricot and Burlaps, Wood Baskets, Bibs, Glove 
rpsey Tables, Hair Recelvers, Paper Weights, Table Macs, Night-dress Cases, Shoe 
Jewel Boxes, Door Mats, Knitted Jackets, Bottle Paper Racks Pillow Shama 
Window Shades, Book Marks, and every design in fancy worg 


over 400. 
lady will fod this ook @ useful companion and invaluable te all whe love fancy werk. Plata 


J a in her preface to this book, says: “ The present volume does not pretend te furnish the 
Gans or practie ofthe highest Needle wort fr but nies Saw Woukant onreatan aloe 
variety of excellent designs — a eS for dress decoration—thaa have 

ever before been gathered within the leaves ” Address 


PENN PUBLISHING co., 802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE UNION TRUST CO., 


AuthorizedCapital 





611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


$1,000,000. | Paid Up Capital .............cceccsessneseese ...500,000. 


CUARTER PERPETUAL. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, maaes, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 
ntee. 


mittee, one orin panne with an individual ap 

T of pro 
the giaties 0 of every trust 
el oan Chron ne steel Fire and Bu 
ills kept in vaults without ¢ 


tee, at moderate charges. 


rity, collects and remits interestand Income promptly, and discharges faithfully 

nown tothe law. AlJl Trust Assets kept separate from th y- 

roof Safes and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $ to $50 per annum, in their pew and 
lar-proof Vaults, protected by improved Time ks. 

charge. Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all valuables, securely kept, under 


ose of the Compan 


Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc., kept in fire-proof vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 


JAMES LONG, President. 


MAHLAON 8S. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. 


JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: | James Long, Alfred 8. Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8. Price, 


John IT. Monroe, W. J 
Joseph I. Keefe, Robert 

Samuel Riddle, "Glen Riddle, Pa.; "Dr. George W 
Henry 8. Eckert, Reading; Edmund S. Doty, 
West Chester; Charles W. Cooper, Allentown. 


Nead, Thomas K. Patton, John G. Reading, 
t Patterson, Theodor C. er 


1, 


eily, en 
Mifflintown: 


Wm. H. Lucas, D. Here new, M.D., 
Jacob Nay sor. [ixpa Hood, yy and L. Perkins, 
mpson ica, Huntingdon; 

vans Doylestown: R. E. M onaghan, 





OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Offers to Investors First Mort rigages on improved 
Farms in best settled portions of raska, worth two 
and one-half to four times the amount of loan. Mort- 
gages run three or five years, bearing interest at seven 
Re cent., or at six per cent. w when loan is guaranteed by 
Yompany. Interest semi-annual. Principal and inter- 
est payal jie at Chemical National Bank, New York. 
Reference is mae to the follow ing named stockhold- 
ers :—G. G. WILLIAMS, Prest.; WM. J. QUINLAN, 
Jx., Cashier Chemical National Bank ; Hon. FRED'K 
L. AMES Boston; J. H. MILLARD, Pres’t Omaha 
National Bank 
For farther initaiunsiien, address A. U. WYMAN 
(late Treasurer United States), —_— of the Com- 
pany, OMAHA, NEBRAS 


7% FREE 8% 


aranteed First Mor 
Pax Per cont. ted beavis ee en om | 
payment of ——— and int remitt e of 
char Poans secured on 1 
cr improved vue x times th the 
ee. wert ree to six tim 
locations Refe clgan, 
peewee a Beaks erally. 
an = 
inn. 


Fie inl sls ony 


ae cont, © Conserv ative Investments in First 
ortenee Fre m Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
rots Or? per roent, with principal and interest 
qeraniesd. at option of mortgagee. Estab- 
ished five — Paid- up cash capital, $50,000, 
Over loaned without a single loss, 
Bonds and warrants for sale. Send for circular, 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 





References: Hon. H, Rollins, Dover, N. H.; Geo. 
G. French, ies Ny Y.; Guaranty Savings Bank, 
nec hester, N I a ; Second National Bank, Nashua, 

. H.; Rev. G. "Bryant, East Tilton, N. ; Rev 


N. W. Carey, 3186 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
The Congregationalist ; N.Y. Independent. 
Ly A MARVEL In Life Insurance? 
“Oe $3.00 security to each $1.00 liability. 
al WP 50 per cent. saved in cost, 


Li eS 


Sha Al Signe 


Se RL 


N*an ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO, 
Office in Philadelphia, 133 South Fourth Street. 
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PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS! 


(oo loans made. NO CUSTOMER hae over 
oans made, ISTO h e 
LOST A DOLLAR of princi or interest on 
any loans made here. Interest collected and sent to 
you, free of cost, each year, These loans are very safe, 
and pay nearly vee cel. s. BO NDS. Iam known 
times as muc and recom- 
mended by foals business men and clergymen, 
East and West—men for whom I have been mak 
these investments for TEN YEARS PAST. 
a@” REFERENCES. .68 
Bry, ve, ie Pa ee. Dd. Fartiors ct. 
> be FE t - 
lag New nea Soy Goneevs Noo 
. mt 
gf Geneseo, N. Y. “ * 
How, E. M. TOPLIFF, Manchester, N. H. 


k, New York. 
n. 
he Congregation Boston, N. Y. Observer, and h 
dreds of others S ‘ail arts of the United States. a. 


E. P. oan 
Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 








‘THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDTE 


RHENOL So SODIQUE. 


i d for all f yar. fi me 
ALLY it is used for inds of injuries; 
ome & «prom one rapidly ig heating the wou pbs ter 


in Bu 
3, Vrkomous. Stikas or Bi or BITES, € cut 


d WOUNDS every 
NTERNALLY. LA, is nie, CHOLERA, YELLOW, 


Sot ton +" Lage ee and mine bas ‘overs, 
in NASA Fond Discharges 
ZEN. the ANTRUM, and CANCEROUS 


both Py peed and Patent. * 
Por SIOK-ROOMS, and all IMPURE and UNHEALTHY 
ALITIES, pod So perms the spread of CONTAGION, 


Where iteelf as a Sayorile 
DOMESTIC ¥. ; 
'FOR BALE BY DRUGGISTS ANn MENFRAL MERCHANDISE DEALERS.) 


eR fi RW 
sor even Read 


soennee beset. 


aide 





ee 
fe 








‘oss Rose Moss 
job | Peet 


P.O, box 


a ocmeraa kK 
CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND, 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


= =< = 


HE only Prize Medal awarded at the Centennial 














World’s a pion, s ile . that of New 
Orleans, mae Du EOrA MEDICINES, 
was received KE. AND TAFEL. 





J OHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. 8S. 





arrant’s Seltzer Aperient is recommended by drug 
gists,endorsed by physicians, favored by the clergy 


EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular. 
N, Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOP FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE in using 
Wilbor’s Liver Olland Lime. 











GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER for Kheumaticm and Kid- 
ney Diseases. Gettysburg Spring (o., Gettysburg and Philad’a. 






HALE & KILBURN’S Fotis BEDS 


d Pre-eminent the world over. 


v - Richest BEST Adjusied. 
ear eat. Cheep. Laxertont 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of th 









and No. ed | 
Breatway, 


as, No 
one oe > PHILA. 


Catalogue, and kindly mention this 


“THE WONDERFUL 











MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA. GLOBE GAS LIGHT CO,, 


47 and 49 North Second St., Philadelphia. 
“Gasoline for any make machine.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list, 


ELECTRIC.SUPPLIES. 


Every shin in the Lina of Electrical be ag = 
lete set of Teleg Apparatus for students, 83. 





anual of Telegra ay, containing full instructions for 
ace were oe el ¥, also 200 of illustra- 
ons 0 


ectrical Appa- 
of Soc Sante in stam 
8’ and amateurs’ Tele- 

jon. Mention this 

St., New York. 


PRIZE HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 
All Iron and Steel. Price, $3.00 


arent and beet Teles ph and 
gouhonererles 


ratus, in peee 
Illustrated clreu ar of stud 
graph Apparatus sent upon ap 
paper. E.S. GREELEY & OO. 














PRIZE DEMAS LATHE 
. —AND— 
» SCROLL SAW. 
And all Furnishing. 





» SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


Shipman Engine Mfg. Co, 


ROGHESTER, N.Y. 





INVESTORS “ex 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE. CO., 


iavwrense. Kansas. First estgene Rem 

Estate Loans paid in New York Rachene 

Batisfactiou aranteed. For reliability, consult 

yg Nat. — > N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
an. Security Large. Interest prompély paid. 

me ne testimonials,sam . 

¥ a Perkins, Pres.) N.¥F. Hart, { L. H. Perkins,Sec’y. 
. Warne, V.Pres.f§ Auditor,’ 1C. W. Gillett, Treas. 


——— — 
~anag80T HE t ARGEST » a 
EARLY P A gg tl 
Central NewYork carly in July, 










AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


ses p and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


INSURET HE TRAVELERS are"? 
THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


321 CHESTNUT ST., 











; nal Tree, 100 yrs. 
oe 
Eharr 
Raspberries, Gra: 
Tenney A DER 714 Chestnut St.Phita 


; a a Prices, Send for hie 
Headquarters for 
Pears, arry Straw. 
Wililsen. Jr., Ly mena 
7 A PARRY, PARAL P.O 2 
SEEDS: ECONOMY in ste GARDEN. The Rest Seeds, 
ts, Hubhs an: ites,at Lowest Prices 
BAUGH'S PHOSPHATE GUIDE fs >saee.ee 
application. H& 50} aR 
MO AT. MARBLE AND 
GRANITE WORKS, 
J. WATERHOUBE, 1817 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Bien -: ROOFING. . Cheapest, Best. Write for 
sample. Indiana Indiana Palnt & Roofing Co., New York. 
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‘¢ Encouragement.” 
A word of it helps over hard 


places. A new suit of clothing | 
is a first-rate encouragement for 
a good boy. You try on the 
reward : we'll try on the suit, | 
and make it fit. So all will be 
suited, There’s encouragement 
in these prices : 
A Cassimere Suit for Lit- 
tle Boy’ - - $4.00 
A Tougher One, (not all- 
wool - - - $4.50 
A Plaid Norfolk suit - $8.00 
and others up to $15.00. 
A Big Boy’s Suit — - 
All-Wool Big Boys’ Suits $7.00 
Fancy Plaids’ - - $9.00 
and up to $18.00. 


WaANAMAKER & Brown. 


OAK HALL, 
8. E. Cor. SIXTH and MARKET 8ts., Philadelphia, 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


LADIES’ 
FRENCH 


CORDUROYS 


27 INCHES WIDE. 


FOR DRESSES AND JACKETS, 


Soft Textures in Colors and in 
Splashed and Mixed Pat- 
terns, of of Velvet finish. 


75¢. to 81.50 
PER YARD. 
The Largest Stock of Cloths at Retail 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO, 


CLOTHS. RETAIL. 
Market & Ninth Sts. PHILADELPHIA. 














, THE 

Bi KING’S HIGHWAY 
1. ‘‘WEEPING BIRCHES” 
“A Good-for-Nothing 

Son.’’—Vautier. 
And many other new 
ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS 

Yi for Bridal Gifts and Home Deco- 
. rations. 


PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, the 
best and handsomest PICTURE 


FRAMES, CARDandCABINET 
FRAMES. All the 


ROGERS GROUPS. 
Palatina os artistically cleaned 


JAS. S. S, EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnet St Philadelphia. 


XMAS CANDY PAILS. 












wow ns, printed in seven co 
nandsome chromos on each pail. 


fice Secretar 


75 and 
Lt poand oe peer: s i le, $1.75 her tae un chan 
cen » 
by ma Ae * of three. cents. eo 


GOODENOUGH a V & WOGLo 
Nassan Street, New York. 


CANDY rokttW6xP sthOELs. | 


Our large experience itn furnisht 
during the} pant twenty years, cou 
ove Roan. enables us L, o . Rete 

nest assortment of mixtures the money 
in the market, and we warrant all str 
selection of beautiful cone tah ic ae gh 





$6.00 | 





sizes, cann 1 and examine, or send 
for prices and vata les. CROFT & 
Mark weer ES ALLEN 


bu IEG 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


The Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, Secretary of S. S. Work, 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


26 CENTS, 


POST-PAID, FOR 


THE PENN DICTIONARY. 


The American Pictorial Handy Lexicon. On the basis of NoAH WEBSTER’s Counting- 
House Dictionary. Over 50,000 Words, Phrases and Idioms, and 200 Engravings. Just 
Issued. The Most Complete and Perfect Pocket Dictionary ever published, includ- 
ing many meanings and words in common use to be found in no other Dictionary. Also, 
Useful Facts and Tables, Foreign Words and Phrases, a List of Mythological and Classical 
Names, United States Census of 1880, Ages at Death of Some Noted Authors, Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Scripture and Proper Names, Prefixes and Profixes, Foreign Immigration since 
1870, a List of Interesting Dates, Language of Flowers, Population of the United States, Towns 
and Cities of the United States with a Population of 10,000 and U pwards, Population of the 
United States classified by Races, Silk Statistics, Gold and Silver (Table of Coinage), the Rela- 
tion of Native and Foreign-Born Persons in the several States and in the United States, Debt- 
of Cities and Towns in the United States, Statutes of Limitation, Miles of Railroads in each 
State, Religious Divisions of the World, and numerous other tables, matters on currency, differ- 
ence in times, etc. 

This Dictionary is a prodigious labor of condensation. 
tion for its size and price of any similar book. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 26 cents. Postage stamps accepted. 


Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.’ 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H. CLaY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wit 
fine steel portrait, $1. 00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it, The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. | From The New York Tribune. 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such “ His methods of working, which were original and 
ons as the Gendey-echool worker needs. Itis | effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
Pp enh rene | wa or sense— affording S valuable —e to the phe yp ot od well as 
oung.” an example of rare sense ev energy 
ha ‘ appiled to $e 2 ae instraction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 


oer. y introduces a novice to the methods ‘The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
ed that have been introduced by that sanctified | weciry, while, if some means could be devised by which 


common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally deacons and other prominent laymen in generalcould 
endowed.” inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
K The New York 0 pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 
“ He was indeed a model sepeeinianaent a this 
oan how he became a. hibits ~ methods 
4 pres : nee the precise ms and exercises 
whiel bod used, Edited so ably A intelligently, and 
gin itself such valuable characterist the 
volume will be widely useful.” 
From The Hartford 
“The volume ts carefull 











It contains four times the informa- 





From The Braminer and Chronicle, New York. 
- m ty hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 


From The Baptist Teacher, Ph 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is y pr 1 in his 
post as supe rintendent, This. ra makes his biogra- 
phy of yaiea toallegpiring Reneay aenen workers, and 
all Christian men 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 
ble ys "attention to “ Itis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
— vat narrative from beginning to | school superintendent ought to be, but the yz A 
. The story is one thai will be cf great service, | what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually 
and itis likely Som its manner and substance to secure | It is written in a com but warm style, and is Pieh in in 
wide perusal it deserves.’ ev ery page w to , va le suggestion to superinten- 
ents and teac! 





written in excellent, forci- 
ne directness that engages and 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there isa volume better worth | rom The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. “The volume might with great propriety be madea 
aes ‘A didactic 8 tement of what a superintendent | hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
eRe. tobe is well but See Ts ofthe truesuper- | tendents. In fact nang no person in any condition 
intendent in his life is ‘ ers than superin- | in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
tendents will be helped oy this book." We commend | for bis guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- | the labors and successes of this most faithful 1 and effeo 
ing.” | tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POETICAL CONCORDANCE. 


A Concise Poetical Concordance to the principal poets of the world, embracing 
titles, first lines, characters, subjects, and“quotations. Compiled by Charles A. Durfee, com- 
piler of the Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1850 to 1880, and other works. 639 pages, large 
12mo, bourgeois and nonpareil type. Library edition, plain cloth, price $1.00; extra 
cloth, gilt edges, ornamented, price $1.25. Postage, 12 cents extra. 

Ready at last, after enormous labor and great expense! Few volumes published in recent 
ome Will give greater delight to a large circle of readers than this, It is an open sesame to the 
beauty roy riches of the poetical literature of the world in a more perfect degree than any other 
the language. Tits plan is so_uni».e, and yet »o simple, that readers, authors, and 

vablishers will wonder that it was never hit upon before. 


Whatever —erelelye you may seek concerning the literature embodied in the poetical works 
of the following world-famous authors, here you will find the ready key : 











Edwin Arnold, George Herbert, D. G. Rossetti, 
William E. Aytoun, Oliver Wendell’ Holmes, Schiller, 

Mrs, E. B. Browning, Jean Ingelow, William Shakespeare, 
William Cullen Bryant, Henry W. Longfellow, P. B. Shelley, 


Thomas Campbell, James Russell Lowell, Edmund Spenser, 


Geoffrey Chaucer, T. B. Macaulay, Henry Taylor, 
8. T. Coleridge, Owen Meredith, Alfred Tennyson, 
William Cowper, John Milton, James Thomson, 
George Crabbe, Homer’s liad, Virgil, 


John Dryden, 

J. W. Von Goethe, 
Oliver Goldsmith, 
Mrs. Hemans, 


You need to SEE the volume to appreciate it fully. 
For sale by 


The Penn Publishing Compan Ys 802 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Homer’s Odyssey, 
Ossian, 
Adelaide Procter, 


Charles Wesley, 
John G. Whittier, 

N. P. Willis, 

William Wordsworth, 














In eedertng goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


IN ORDER TO SUPPLY THE PUBLIC 
WITH THE CHURCH CYCLOP AZDIA 
we offer, until further notice, this most 





valuable work in connection with “Early — 


Days of Christianity ” and “The Scriptures 
True,” for $5.0C, che price of the one 
ook, the Cyclopedia. Upon receipt of 
amount the three books will be mailed 
promptly by the 

PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Church Cyclopeedia 


A Dictionary of Church Doctrine, History, 
Organization and Ritual; and containing 
Original Articles on Special Topics, 
written expressly for this Work 
by Bishops, Presbyters, and 
Laymen. Designed espe- 
cially for the use of the 
Laity of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal 
Church in the 
United States of America. 





A very important and valuable feature of the 
work is the Diocesan Histories which have been 
prepared for it, in some instances by the Bishops 
themselves, in nearly all other eases by a pres- 
byter or layman appointed by them. These 
Histories, embracing as they doall the Dioceses 
in this country, form, in the aggregate, & come 
prehensive and authentic history of the Prot 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States. 

The list of contributors includes many Bish- 
ops, Presbyters, and learned Laymen of the 
Church, 

Among the special topics treated in original 
articles may be mentioned the following: 

AMERICAN PRAYER BooK; Baptism; 
BisHoP; CONSCIENCE, EVIDENCES; EPISCO- 
PACY; COMMUNION; ORDINATION Vows; 
CATHEDRALS; PSALMS; WORKINGMEN’S 
CLUBS; GENERAL CONVENTION ; ARCHITECT- 
URE; PROVINCIAL SYSTEM; MINOR PROPH- 
ETS; HYMNOLOGY; PROVINCIAL CCNCILS; 
BACRAMENTS; REFORMATION ; GvuILDs; 
FATHERS; COVENANTS; INSPIRATION; 
ISAIAH; DANIEL, AMERICAN CHURCH; PAR- 
ABLES; ECCLESIASTICAL COUNCILS; VESTRY; 
EASTERN CHURCHES; CITY PARISH WORK; 
MARRIAGE AND Divorce; LiturGigs; Dis- 
CIPLINE ; CONSTITUTION OF CHURCH; PEN- 
TATEUCH; MIRACLES; PoPpEes; FINANCE; 
PAROCHIAL MISSIONS; VESTMENTS; WOMAN’S 
WoRK. 


From Rt. Rev. A, CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Western New York. 
‘** All who desire to be well informe? on the 
words, histbries, and characters cont_aual’y talk 
about in the society of intelligent 1 :mbers of the 


Church, should have ‘The Church J;7clopedia’ in 
their houses.” 





The Churchman says : 


“The volume aboonds with useful information, 
and will be found a handy book of reference, as con- 
taining in a generally authoritative form those facts 
which the laity, not tosay the clergy, need to know.” 


From The S, S. Times of June 14, 1884: 

“Within the limits of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, it is the most successful attempt yet made 
at a book of reference, at once systematic and popu- 
lar, for the doctrine and ettuales the denomination.” 

The book contains o over 800 imperial oc- 
tavo pages, cloth, $5.00. 


Early Days of Christianity, 


By Canon F. W. FARRAR. Large 12mo, 
large type, the best edition published, con- 
taining the author’s notes, and index com- 
plete. Cloth, 65 cents. 


“Ttis hard to imagine what more the advocates 
of the populrsfization of standard literature can 
desire than Canon Farrar's book in so portable a 
= and at so cheap a price.”—The World, New 

ork 


The Scriptures True 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH OF THE SCRIPYURES, with 
special reference to the doubts and diseoy- 
eries of modern times. By Geo. RAWLIN- 
SON, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World,” ete. New 
edition, with the Notes translated by 
A. N. Arnold, Cloth, 50 cents. 








The Sunday School Times intends te admit only ady ertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be in inadvertently inserted, 
he publisher will refund to cukeart 


ibers any money that they lose thereby 
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